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Aht. XVII. — Description of the Sea-Ports on the Coast of Malabar, 
of the Facilities they afford for Building Vessels of different De- 
scriptions) and of the Produce of the adjacent Forests, by John 
Edyk, Esq. of the Survey Department, Royal Navy. 

Bead 16th May, 1835. 

My first paper being descriptive of the various vessels of India, on the 
coasts of Malabar and Ceylon, I shall now proceed to describe the 
sea-ports, and the resources of the forests, on the coast of Malabar ; 
and also, the facilities for building vessels of different descriptions, 
particularly at the port of Cochin, and those places which I have 
visited during my residence of five years in the country. 

Cochin was a sea-port of some importance and trade with all India, 
when in possession of the Portuguese and Dutch. About the year 
l.VJO, the former became possessed of it ; and in 106«'J, the Dutch 
took it from them. The latter well understood its importance, and 
caused it to be fortified at a considerable expense ; built the town, 
arsenal, and churches; and established several institutions for the 
benefit of the. inhabitants, who consisted generally of such opulent 
persons as had retired from the many possessions of that nation in 
other parts of the East. About the year 17JJ0, Cochin was captured 
by the English. From this period it. has been on the decline, more 
particularly so from 1800, when orders were given to destroy all the 
fortifications and public buildings, — orders which were most impli- 
citly complied with. From the explosions of the masses of the fort, 
scarcely a house of any magnitude now remains standing; and such 
as were not thrown down at the time, were seriously injured, and 
have since become a heap of ruins. From this circumstance, the 
leading Dutch families, who once resided here with every degree of 
splendour, have now deserted the place, and few remain in it but the 
distressed, or those whose miserable existence depends on the bounty 
of the India Company. Many of these families, now reduced even to 
beggary, and ending their days in poverty and misery, with nothing 
to mark their former greatness, were once holding titles, and of the 
first rank in society. 

The number of miserable poor that fill this place, and who live 
almost entirely on the few pivc they obtain from Europeans, strikes 
every stranger with surprise and horror. Their appearance is truly 
lamentable, and even disgusting, from the effects of disease. Sad 
indeed is their ease, for they are the offsprings of Europeans and 
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emancipated slaves, descended from African parents; from which circum- 
stance they are looked upon as the most degraded of human beings by 
the natives of Hindustan, who consider them as pariars and out-casts. 

In the year 1817 some delusive hopes cheered the hearts of these 
poor creatures. An advertisement was circulated in and about the 
town of Cochin, that an exchange was to be effected with the King 
of the. Netherlands, and that the Island of Banco, was to be given for 
Cochin. These hopes were, however, delusive ; the exchange did not 
take place, and these unfortunates were left to pine and die. 

The, garrison town of Cochin is about one mile in length, and 
nearly half a mile in width. It is situated on the south side of the 
entrance of the river. Without the town is a sandy plain that extends 
to the boundary line of the Raja's dominions, about one mile from 
the liirt, where the Cochin territory commences. West of the town 
is the sea coast of Malabar. To the north of the town is the entrance 
to the; harbour of Cochin, leading also into the backwater, which con- 
tains several small islands. To the southward is Matan Chini, and 
Jew-Town. The former town is the mart, or bazar, in which the trade 
is carried on with the natives of other parts of the coast of Malabar, 
and even with those of the Gulf of Cutch and Arabia; at present it is 
very insignificant compared with what it was when in possession of the 
Dutch. Both these towns are inhabited by people of all nations and 
castes, In the latter town some Jewish people are to be found, who 
are still perfectly fair, and whoso state and circumstances are much 
the same as those of the Dutch, being reduced to the lowest state of 
distress. 'There are a few proofs left of the comforts they once en- 
joyedj particularly the synagogue, which is frequently visited by 
strangers, being the only one, I believe, in India. 

Without the town is Black-Town village, inhabited by a race? of 
black Jews, whose expression of countenance is as strongly marked 
as those of their brethren in all parts of the world, and whose habits 
are v^ry similar in every respect : they are generally engaged in 
bartering and trade with strangers, and with sailors in particular, to 
whom they supply stock for sea voyages. Ships from Bombay to 
England get supplies in abundance! at a very low rate, the prices of 
which are about as follows: — Figs, about 2 J to 8 J rupees each ; sheep, 
2J rupees; cows, at from 7 to H rupees each; turkeys, from 2 to 3 
rupee** per pair ; geese, from 5 to rupees per pair ; ducks, from 
2^ to 3 rupees per dozen ; fowls, full grown, 3 rupees, and chickens, 
2 rupees per dozen; with rice and every description of provision in 
abundance. 
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PRICES OF MAHINK STOUl'S, &C. 

The first clescripiion hoir rope, of from 2 to 20 indies circumference, 22 rupees 

per candy, of (300 lbs. Dutch, or C50 English ; and, if in yarn, it is about 

10 rupees per candy. 
Second quality, about 17 rupees in rope of the before-named sizes, and 14 rupees 

in the yarn. 
Thinl quality, \5 rupees in rope, and 12 rupees in yarn. 
Mrworumhwi. — All cable and hawser-laid rope increases from the before-named 

prices at the rate of .*) rupees per candy. 

Memorandum of flu* quantity of koir-yarn that ean be procured at. 
Cochin yearly from the following polls, ami of the rates : — 

1 . Anginjo 25 candies 30 to 35 rupees.'* 

2. Porcard 1000 do 20 — 30 do. 

3. Pali port COO do 20 — 30 do. 

4. Cochin 1000 do 14—20 do. 

From which it will be seen, that the best, can be obtained in the order 
in which the quality is rated. 

Cochin twine can be purchased at 3 lbs. for a rupee. 
Damah, or resin, about 33 rupees per candy. 

Cocoa-nut oil, 1 % rupees per choadinun, a measure of about 3 J gallons English. 
Wax candles, first sort, from 06 to 00 rupees for 100 lbs. Dutch, or 112 English. 
Do. second sort, 73 rupees Do. 

The following articles are imported into Cochin, and may also be 
obtained at the prices stated : — 

Hay pur hempen canvass, 40 yards per piece, at 25 rupees each. 
lead-line, lbs 3J do. 

small line, 4 lbs 1 } do. 

log-line i do. 

twine, lib J do. 

Panlyhuat canvass, 10 yards per piece 4£ do. 

Ships here obtain a supply of water without, any difficulty, l>y 
stating their wants to the master-attendant. Commanders of the 
traders here complete their sea-slock when on long voyages, and 
without sending a boat on shore. 

The anchorage is about two or three miles oil' the bar in five fathoms 
of water, which is considered good and safe from September till about 
the end of May, at which period the change of the monsoon takes place. 
The harbour has a bar-mouth distant about three-quarters of a mile 
from (he shore ; in the mid-channel there is a depth at low-water from 

* Exchange fl j rupees the pound sterling. 
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eleven to twelve feet; its bank is about 100 yards in length. The flow 
of the tide is three frost, and during the full moon, and the change, 
its rise is four feet, which gives a midnight tide of sixteen feet; and a 
vessel of that draught of water can pass out of the harbour, with the 
assistance of a strong land-wind, as there is no swell on the bar in the 
north-west monsoon at night. Under the old walls of the fort, the 
depth of water is about twenty-five or thirty feet. 

The Glcnclg, a ship of about 800 tons, which was built and fitted for 
sea at Cochin, took a cargo of 400 tons on board, and with a draught 
of water of 14 feet G inches, sailed out of the port, and, on passing the 
bar, she had from two to three feet of water to spare. They took the 
precaution to sound and buoy off the channel, which should always 
be done for large vessels, as it frequently occurs that the bank shifts 
from twenty to one hundred and thirty yards north and south. The 
passage-way, or channel, is keeping the large tree at the north end 
of Sclmlcr's House, on the bastion, on a line with the flag-staff on 
the tower. The bottom is fine sand generally, and considered good 
anchorage?. 

The backwater of Cochin extends nearly north and south for a 
distance of 120 miles. About eighty miles to the southward is 
Qitilon, and forty miles north are streams leading into the I'avpur 
river, which is \va\ by streams from the hills and Western Glials 
during the monsoon, when the rapids are great, swelling the rivers 
many feet. At one period, I knew the Alywes, or A I wye, to rise 
nearly sixteen feet in twenty-four hours, and to continue! at this height 
for some months, until about the change of the monsoon, when it fell 
again to five or six feet. In the dry season, the backwater shoals in 
many places to two feet, and even to six inches at the northern and 
southern extremities, where it disembogues into the sea at Puliport, or 
Paliporam, which is fourteen miles north, and at Allepi, which is forty- 
five miles south of Cochin. 

Allepi is in the Travancor country, ami where the Travancdr 
Raja's depot of timber is formed. The land on each side of the 
backwater is low and swampy ; in the monsoon season a great part 
of it is inundated, as are also the islands. The former, as well as the 
latter, are densely covered with cocoa-nut trees, which produce koir, 
cordage, oil, &c, which form the general exports and trade; of the 
port. Within the embankments, on the islands of the backwater, 
great quantities of rice are cultivated after the subsiding of the waters, 
and exported to the northward. It is now that the timber is con- 
veyed from the hills to the depot, and that the general produce is 
brought to the sea-ports for sale. It is calculated that there are about 
1/5 00 native carpenters to be found on the banks of the rivers, and in 
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the ports of Pnliport, Cochin, anil Allepi ; tlioy are good workmen, 
if properly superintended by shipwrights who understand the theory 
of their work, and are able to control them in ship-building, the 
knowledge of the natives being limited to the use of their tools, which 
they are expert in handling ; and with two chisels and a mallet will 
perform work of much credit, and, in many instances, in a manner 
superior to that of Europeans. 

The small native vessels they build are from fifty to two hundred 
and sixty tons' burden, named Pattamas, Dows, and Boutillas. These 
vessels export the cargoes to the northward, and return the following 
year, after the south-west monsoon, with cargoes of dates, &c, but 
generally only in ballast trim. 

The port of Cochin is the only place on the coast of Malabar, 
south of Bombay, where large ships can be built. In confirma- 
tion that such ships can be built here, we have only to refer to what 
has been done for the navy of England, by the building of three 
frigates in 1820 and 1821. Smaller vessels for the government ser- 
vice in India have also been built here, and many ships, of from five 
hundred to eight hundred tons' burden, for the merchant service. The 
expenses and particulars of building ships at Cochin will be found in 
the following table. 

The timber materials (teak) being obtained from the forests of the 
Rajas of Cochin and Travancor, under certain restrictions of sale, the 
articles of the agreement will be clearly understood by the copy of a 
contract, where the quantity sold for several years will also be found. 
This valuable wood is procured from the numerous forests of the 
Ghats; and during the rains in the south-west monsoon, or from June 
to September, is conveyed thence, down the rivers, to the several de- 
pots at Paliport, Krangan6r, Allepi, &c, which are situated north and 
south of Cochin. 

The produce of the Cochin and Travancor forests averages from 
about 1500 to 1000 tons annually, which is sold in lots, of all classes 
and descriptions, large and small, the purchaser being restricted to take 
the whole as it is found. The sale is confirmed by the resident and 
his assistant, on the part of the purchaser, and the Diwan of Cochin, 
on behalf of the raja*. It will be necessary to state, that a great part 
of this timber is unlit for ship-building from the injury it sustains in 
being brought down through the rapids of the Ghats, from heights 
varying from 1000 to 3000 feet. One-third part, therefore, of the lim- 
ber sold is greatly injured for use in large ships, but it is at all times 
saleable to the natives for the small vessels, that arc constantly build- 
ing in the port of Cochin, and for exportation to the northward, or 
to the Persian Gulf, and lo Cutch. 
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In the distant forests many largo trees are cut into short lengths of 
from twelve to fifteen feet, for tiie more careful removal, many of them 
being from two to four h\ot in diameter. 

In the Iruari forests, these trees are to be found from sixty to 
eighty feet high, and from four to seven feet in diameter. There are 
also many sorts of timber to be found well calculated for ship-building; 
one in particular named marda> which grows to very large dimensions, 
but from its weight, which is about seventy-live pounds the cubic foot, 
it is impossible to get it to the coast. A description of this wood, and 
of the various other woods of the forests, will be found in the following 
pages. 

Copy of a contract for the sale of the Cochin timber as follows: 
Articles of agreement entered into b}' Francis Schuler, merchant 
at Cochin, with the Cochin government, for the purchase of the whole 
of the round timber that lies at Paliport, Cranganore, and Ponani. 

" Francis Schuler agrees to receive the whole of the Cochin Sirkars 
round timbers which are now at Paliport, Cranganore, and Ponani, 
agreeably to the Malabar measurement, the usual deductions to be 
made for defects, and the timber to be such as is merchantable, viz. 
1st class. .. .25 to 30 kali long. . . .12 hands up. . . .20 rupees. 1 

2d 20to243 ....12 22i 

3d 1G to 10| 12] 17 

•ltli 12 to 15| 10 cii-cumf. 13 

Alii 8 to 11 J 7) 

Gtli . ... 9 to 7J /> <>] 

" Francis Schuler engages to pay one -third of the probable 
amount of the value of the said timber immediately ; one-third on the 
half of the timber being measured, and the remaining sum when the 
measurement is complete." 

" The Cochin Sirkar agrees to measure the timber at Paliport, 
Cranganore, and Ponani, on the hand, and deliver the whole thus 
purchased, viz.; the timber at Paliport and Cranganore to be floated 
at the Sirkar's expense to Viaporn, and at Iviea, and that at Ponani to 
be delivered at that place* in the river. The Heating of it to be at the 
purchaser's expense, the Sirkar promising to afford any assistance 
which may be required. 

" \\\ consideration of the amount being paid here in cash, the par- 
ties have agreed to allow the purchaser a reduction of five per cent. 
The resident engages to employ all his influence to cause the agree- 
ment to be duly observed on the part of Cochin Sirkar. 

(Signed) "F. SCIWLKH, 

" Nanjaprah, Divan of Cochin." 

1 Rupees jier uuuly of twelve English culu\ 
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The following is a statement of the quantities of the; last purchase 
made while I was at Cochin, with the prices paid to the Cochin 
Sirkar : — 

Camlio6. Rupees. 

2d class G7£ at 30 Rupees each 202G 

3d 204J at 25 6000 

4th 3020 at 17 5 1340 

Tilh 7050 at 10 70500 

0th 2000 at H 23000 

14,194 102,414 



Candies at 12 feet each, English measure. Rupees at 2.s. 'ML per rupci.'. 

The rates by which the purchase, of plank was effected with the 
Travancor Sirkar, taking them by the native appellation Ialdrans, or 
planks of eleven inches broad as an average breadth, with the follow- 
ing thickness and lengths : — 

1} inches, 2, and 2J thick; 20 to 25 feet long; at 140 rupees per corgo (of 
20 in number). 

Three inches to 4^ thick; 20 to 35 feet long; at 175 rupees per corge (of 
20 in number) with the following restrictions : — 

" It is agreed, that the purchaser is permitted to reject one to every 
five of the number for sale, and to take them at half-price. It was 
also further agreed, that the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of timber, 
sold for building the ships at Cochin for his majesty's government 
should bo in tin? following proportions of one-sixth, two-sixths, and 
three-sixths of the classes, thus; — one of fourth class, two of fifth class 
and three of sixth class, at rates similar to the before-named. 

It may perhaps be interesting to shew the amount produced from 
the quantities of timber sold from Travancor forests from 181 4 to 
1821:— 

Hiippc*. 

1014 200,000 

1015 1 50,000 

11)10 130,000 

1017 100,000 

1010 G0,000 

1019 40,000 

1020 70,000 

1021 00,000 

030,000 Rupees; 
Or, about I'. 04,0.*, 7 Sterling. 
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licmarhs on the Forests of Cochin, and of the Northern Part 
of Travancor. 

These forests may be said to form a continuation of a line, com- 
mencing at Cape Comorin, south, and joining the Company's forests 
at Eruad, north, distant from the sea, on one side, from fifteen to 
thirty miles, and, on the other, extending to the foot of the Western 
G hilts. They are named the Chi tor, Palipili, Parwathani, Putudi, 
Kandacharri, and IruaYi forests. The Eruad forests principally be- 
long to the India Company, and the timber from them is shipped from 
the Bayptir river for Bombay ; and that portion felled in the Raja of 
Cochin's forests is floated down the backwater to the Cochin depot. 

The Chitor forest is the most northerly of the Raja's, and is 
about eighty miles, in a north-east direction, from Cochin. The whole 
of the forests are most conveniently situated, and the facilities are 
great for forwarding their produce to the ports of shipment, with (he 
exception of the Iruari, which is distant and very mountainous, but 
abounding in timber of large dimensions, and of much value for naval 
uses. 

The extent and particulars of this part of the country continue to 
be unknown, and it is probable that they will remain so, from the 
impenetrable state of the jungle, and from the fatal effects of malaria, 
which are such on the European constitution as to produce jungle 
fever, and, it may be said, certain death, to those who venture to 
approach it at particular periods of the year. 

The following account of this forest may be interesting. It was 
given in a Report to the resident by the late Major Gordon, of 
the Bombay Engineers, who had the control of the government 
sales in Travancor for many years, and who presented me with a copy 
of his Report to aid me in obtaining that knowledge which J was in 
search of, having been sent by his Majesty's government to " Cochin 
to ascertain the resources of India, on the coast of Malabar, or else- 
where," for building ships of war, the produce of timber, and the 
means for the supply of teak-timber, &c. 

" The forest of Iruari lies in a deep and gloomy glen, about 
fifty or sixty miles from the open country, at the foot of the Ghats, 
and fifty miles east of Khodauuuigahtm, and about, ninety miles 
from Cochin. It is bounded on the north and south by a ridge, of 
high rocky hills, bare on their summits, but covered with a thick, 
impenetrable jungle below. The river Iruari flows in the centre 
of the valley, and although short in its course, being fed by innu- 
merable torrents from either side, it soon becomes of considerable 
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magnitude, and is as remarkable for the prodigious height to which 
its waters swell, as for their sudden decrease. The source of this 
great river is about two days' journey east of Kellaparambu ; it is 
navigable for full twenty miles above the rapids, and below, beyond 
its junction with the river Alambulpara and Caudampara, to the Great 
IUver from Magrechall, where the most dangerous of its obstructions 
terminjites. Such is the rapidity of the current, that in about .sixteen 
hours a snake-boat has been known to arrive at Balgotti ; and in a 
common canoe, a distance of from forty- live to filly miles has been 
perfornied in about three hours by myself. 

T'ovvards the rapids above Magrechall, the valley of Iruari is 
much Contracted, and pent up between two craggy mountains, be- 
sides having its course intercepted by numerous masses of rocks, 
through which it rushes with the most inconceivable violence, roar- 
ing and foaming for miles, and producing the most awful and grand 
effect, ulthough there is no perpendicular fall. It is when the frag- 
ments of rocks which obstruct the channel of the river are overflowed, 
which generally happens to be the ease from July to September, that 
the floating of the timber which may be felled above becomes prac- 
ticable, as the river is then free from obstructions in its course. At 
other times it is impossible to get the logs down, as they would be 
shivered to atoms, or wedged together between the rocks in the 
narrow^ passages, and form a barrier to the rest. In some parts this 
frequently happens when the floods are at their heights. 

The usual mode followed by the natives who work in the hills is, 
to keep the logs of timber in readiness above; the rapids, tied with 
rattans to the tiees on the banks of the rivers, and when the water 
rises to Certain marks, which they have to indicate that the rapids are 
(dear of obstructions, every log is cut adrift, and then curried with 
extreme velocity down the river to the station at iMagrechall, where 
they are received by the raft-men ; from thence they are passed on to 
the MalleatuT river, and formed into regular rafts, and sent to the 
depot tit Allepi, by the rivers Allwye and Balgotti. There are now 
about 10()0 logs of teak-timber in the Iruari forests ready for floating ; 
of these from 000 to 800 may be expected to bo floated down during 
this season: but, as much depends upon the flooding of the rivers, no 
accurate idea of the result can be formed. 

In the valley of Iruari, the soil near the river is a deep vege- 
table mould over red earth ; but on the approach to the mountains it 
gradually becomes more shallow, till at length you arrive at the 
Ghat's summit, where there is not even soil to nourish the growth of 
a shrub. 

VOL. 1 1. A A 
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The (.oak-tree grows principally near the banks of the rivers, iuid 
whore there is a rich soil. In sheltered situations it is found Uk» 
most luxuriant, which accounts for the enormous size of the timber* in 
those situations: its quality also is affected by these causes. Certain 
it is that the carpenters give a preference to the timber of the o|.her 
forests, although it is inferior to this in size and beauty. They 
think the wood inferior in strength and elasticity, and not so durable 
for ship-building ; and when we consider that one springs from be- 
tween the rock with a slow growth, while that from the Irurii-i is 
from a deep, fertile soil, it is fair to conclude, from its rapid growth 
and open free grain, that their judgment is correct, and that iiiu C || 
diUcrciicc must exist in tin* quality of these woods, although it is V( ,..y 
superior to the teak generally used for house work and boarding, {U ul 
much softer for working. 

The timber of the Inuiri forests is very remarkable for its large 
dimensions and short junks, which is a consequence of the necessity 
'of cutting the trees into short logs to get them down the rapids. Per- 
haps if would here be proper to suggest, that a lew barrels of gun- 
powder might be expended with beneficial eilect, in blasting, dining 
the dry season, some of the most prominent rocks in the na m >w 
passes of the rivers; and the month of January would be proper time 
to commence such work. 

From all (he information that could be gleaned, the Iruari I'nrest 
is a \alitahlo acquisition (o the Travaucor government, and the timber 
is not likely to be exhausted for many years. This naturally calls 
attention to the grounds on whicll the government of Cochin ques- 
tions the light under which the Travaucor government hold.** (Jus 
(brest ; particularly from circumstances which have come to Know- 
ledge, from the questions put to the hill people, ami their answers, 
in communicating the result of which, I would by no means w ish 
implicit reliance to be placed on the testimony of these people, Know- 
iug that the smallest prospect of an advantage on their side woulq bias 
them at any time. But every thing in the shape of influence, has 
been avoided in the inquiry ; and they are unanimous in believing 
themselves the subjects of the Travaucor government, and that their 
mountains are within the limits of Travaucor. 

It is a known fact, that when Mattu Tahhagon rented flic C^ocliin 
forests of I'nliipilli and Coracherri from that government, an<| f| K » 
forests of Malliatur and Tricat, from Traiivaneor, which arc adjoining 
to these and the Iruari forest, that the value of the latter wr, s not 
known at the time Mattu Takuacon's lease with the Travaucor 
government expired; consequently, for his own interest, it became an 
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important point, under such circumstances, and the existing doubt of 
right, to endeavour to establish this part of the country as belonging 
to the Cochin government. 

The following circumstances are, to my mind, a strong evidence 
in confirmation of the claims to the lruari hills. The hill people 
conceive the lruari Malla to belong to the Devastanam of the 
Travancor pagoda, which is about throe miles from Khodamungalum ; 
and they informed me that if. was yielded, with other lauds, to Tra- 
vancor, about fitly years since, on condition that the llaja should 
thereafter defray the expenses of the pagodas. 

On inspection of the face of the country, the boundary claimed by 
Cochin may well be termed fictitious, for between Vembar arid the 
first station of lruari, there is not any trace of a line of demarcation, 
although the former is acknowledged to belong to Travancor, and the 
latter to Cochin; yet none can soy where the boundary of the one 
state commences, or where that of the other terminates. 

The only circumstance- which can induce the Cochin government 
to claim the property of the lruari forests, appears to be the following: 
about thirty-five years since, the Haja of Cochin, from whom the 
reigning prince is second in descent, invited one of the chiefs of the 
hill people, who was possessed of more, than ordinary native intelli- 
gence, to the palace at Tripanbe ; presents were given to him for his 
native people, and he himself was invested with the insignia of Pandiau 
(signifying prince), from which, as it appears, he afterwards paid 
homage to Cochin. The then I \ it j it was an acute and ambitious man, 
and took this step to secure the dependants of the forests. From 
what can be collected, it would appear that this occurred about fifteen 
years after the cession of the TricarCir Devastanum lands, which gn. ve- 
to Travancor the sole right of the lruari Malla. These circumstances 
may also bo looked upon with suspicion from the want of any know- 
ledge of a boundary among the hill people; but although the doubt 
still exists, if is the firm belief that this country is the property of the 
Travancor, and not that of the Cochin government. 



Kv.nuirlts on the Country and Forests South of Cochin , in the 
Travancor Country* 

Khodamungalum. is a deserted village, situated about forty-five 
miles east of Cochin, and at the foot of the forests of the Ghats of 
Malabar, in the Travancor country; the valley in which it is built is 
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low, and at the head of the river which empties itself into the Hack- 
water of Cochin at Wycomb, distant from the town of Cochin about 
ten miles southward. The soil is red gravel and claj r , in which it is 
said the teak-tree thrives. The valley may be considered to rise 
gradually for about twenty miles from the coast of Malabar: this part 
of the country is considered by the natives to be particularly un- 
healthy, and few Europeans who pass through it, excepting at the 
period when the rains have fairly set in, escape an attack of malignant 
lever. 

The houses of the Nair-easte people are, generally speaking, of 
two stories; they are formed of mud and straw, with straw roofs — the 
other huts are similar to those on the sea-eoasts of Malabar and 
Ceylon. About this part there are many Syrian Christians 1 and 
Roman Catholics, — they have two churches of the latter and one 
of the former, said to be built about 570 years since, from which 
period it appears little has been done to either : the rude style of 
architecture and attempts at decoration will not bear comparison with 
the elegance, antiquity, and display of the pagodas of India. Much 
cannot be said of the place further than that it is the village from 
whence the hill people get their supplies, and the nearest inhabited 
village to the Ghats. The soil about this place, is considered favour- 
able to the growth of teak and other woods. About this village the 
jungle is impenetrably thick, and there is very little cultivation of 
anything excepting rice, which is grown in scanty supplies after the 
rains subside. 

About three miles from Khodamcmgalum is the village of Trkarur, 
which is at the foot of the Ghats; and, strange to say, here are the 
ruins of a pagoda, and also the old walls of some ancient buildings to 
be traced, of the origin of which no information can be obtained front the 
oldest inhabitants. About the mouths of June and July, after three or 
four days' rain, the work of the forests commences at a distance from 
the banks of the rivers and nullas, of at least two to three days' journey. 
The cause of the work being so far removed from the banks of the 
rivers and nullas, and of other injurious effects, is the former practice 
of farming the forests, and of felling every tree that was teak, either 
large or small, by those people who used to farm the hills for a certain 
annual sum. 

The forests are now worked by the government, with the aid of 
the hill people, or Malliars. These miserable people, for safety from 
the wild beasts of the forests, have their dwellings in trees and clumps 
of bamboo. 

1 See the second Number of the Hoyftl Asiatic Society's Journal, \k 171. 
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In the Inuiri forests then; are calculated to he about fifty souls, 
men, women, ami children ; they are Hindus, but it appears that they 
can give no aeeount of themselves or of their religion; they worship 
and respect every thing from which they apprehend danger. 

In some parts of the rivers there are large rocks that have been 
hurled from the mountains and cliffs, which offer great obstructions 
to the waters in the rainy season, and being in the middle of the river, 
produce a tremendous noise, culled by them the " Tonda Tufa ;" 
here they assemble and offer up their devotions. 

These people are a small and diminutive race, arc very much 
attached to each other, and are very sincere in their affection to their 
chief Pandian Khodi : they are true subjects. This chief has a proper 
and commanding sway over his people ; and, from his sovereignty, is 
entitled to a twofold share of all presentations made by the govern- 
ment, or otherwise; ; he has also two wives. They consider themselves 
a happy and contented people; but their state, to Europeans, excites 
pity and commiseration. 

These people travel the forests in search of ivory, medicinal fruits, 
teak-trees, &c. ; they are employed also in laying snares for the 
capture of wild animals, for the sake; of their skins and teeth, for which 
they arc rewarded by tin; government of Travancor with rice, cloth, 
&c. ; and, at times, they get, as a special favour, opium and tobacco, 
which are highly esteemed by them. 

To Europeans they arc sincere, if treated with kindness, but very 
timid and distant with strangers ; they an; extremely jealous of any 
attention to their women ; great caution is required in taking them as 
guides, and should offence be given to one they all equally feel it, 
desert your service, and fly to the forests, from which cause a suspen- 
sion to the working of the forests for the season results, and the 
greatest difficulty ensues to renew a good understanding with them. 
From this circumstance, the government takes care to keep them in 
good humour, as it would be impossible to work the forests without 
their aid, or to obtain the produce, which amounts, on an average, to 
about 100,000 rupees for Travancor, and 80,000 for Cochin, annually : 
this becomes an important sum to the native princes, who pay, as a 
subsidiary demand to the company, the immense sum of 800,000 
rupees for Travancor, and 250,000 rupees for Cochin. 

ViUahului. — This station is about fifteen miles north ofTT/WA/- 
inanr/ahtm, situated on the banks of the gieat Mulleatrtr river, which 
rises in the (jhuts at a distance of about 100 miles from the sca-coa^t 
of Malabar. At the head of the Ghats is the source of the Iruari 
river; that part of it below the Rapids of Magrechall, at the foot of 
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the Yembnu Glint, is very serpentine, and may be considered, from 
the heights of the hills on each side, from the numerous waterfalls and 
immense rocks, one of the most splendid and magnificent parts of the 
Ghats. The banks of the river are covered with some of the largest 
trees that can be imagined, and the hills rising, as it were, into the 
clouds, and wooded to their summits, while below, the falling river 
rages with the greatest impetuosity until it unites with the Mullen t fir, 
about lilleen miles east of Vifluftttlai, from thence it continues its 
course into the Ahvyr, that being about forty miles west of Villa/ntfui, 
and then discharges itself into the backwater of Cochin, about sixteen 
miles north of the town. It is only between the hours of ten and 
two o clock that the sun's rays are felt on the river Iruari, consequently 
il is delightfully cool, and vegetation is in a truly flourishing state. 
On its banks the forest-trees of every description are splendid and 
numerous; many of them maybe considered valuable for naval pur- 
poses; hundreds of them are to be found from five to six feet diameter, 
and from 70 to 100 feet long. The perilous situation in which 
wc were placed prevented our ascertaining the qualities and descrip- 
tion of these trees, and it was not prudent to remain there at the 
period of the rapids. The number of wild beasts, also, which infest those 
forests, and the want of a knowledge of the country on the part of our 
guides, precluded the possibility of obtaining more than a casual and 
passing account. 

The valuable information obtained from Captain llobort Gordon, 
who Mas of the party, and his local knowledge of the country, from his 
inspection of the forests, has been of much importance to the task I 
had to perforin, and I cannot but feel myself much indebted to that 
gentleman, and particular!}' for the specimens of timber he procured 
mo from time to time while at Cochin ; and, in justice, 1 must stab*, 
that his majesty's service is greatly indebted to him for the assistance 
given in the building of the ships of war at Cochin. 

We arc now arrived at another station, Marfehfcombiii ; it is dis- 
tant from MUahulat about twenty-five miles in a north-east direction, 
over hills and through deep glens and valleys, affording the most 
pleasing and romantic scenes. It is situated on the top of a conspi- 
cuous part of the Ghats, east of Cochin, and about #500 feet above 
the sea : before we reached the summit of these hills, for the last 
seven miles our journey was vevy toilsome, as the ascent was on an 
angle of from three to five inches in the foot, on loose gravel ground, 
through nullas that had been formed b}' the course of the torrents from 
the hills, our guides and coolies being obliged to clear a way for us 
through the jungles, brushwood, and cane. 
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On reaching one part of this forest, through a beaten path of 
about a mile in ox ton t, wo oaino. to a spot that opened to our view 
a wild scene, where there was not a blade of vegetation to be found 
below the tops of the stupendous trees, and it almost appeared as if the 
vegetable and animal creation was unknown : beyond this was a thick 
jungle, with a running stream at the bottom of a glen. Here; we were 
cautioned by our guides to be on the alert, it being known by the 
name of tin; Klephanf Hill or Pass; a strong putrid vegetable stench 
was lien? very offensive.. Wo now directed our course in a new line, 
and on the road fell in with three; elephants of immense size; but on 
our party collecting, shouting, and discharging our guns, they took to 
the thick jungle, breaking tin: small trees in their progress as if Ihey 
were rushes, and making the forests to ring with their noise. It has 
been said by many that the royal tiger is not to be found in Malabar. 
On this hill we saw one of a large size, and a few weeks since Captain 
Lethbridge, of the Cochin government, shot one, the skin of which 
measured nearly eleven feet from head to tail. The dread of the 
natives from these monsters which infest this part is greater than for 
any other wild beast, and as they are always supposed to select a 
straggler of a party, the natives of the hills at all times travel in 
groups, and, on the approach of a tiger, sot up a yell, and close upon 
the marksman of the party, who is, in general, a good shot with a 
matchlock, and rarely or never misses his aim. 

Having before mentioned the name of Paudian Kliodir, the chief, 
I shall now stale a part of the heroism of the father of this man, who 
not long since was on the look out for timber with four of his subjects, 
one of whom was taken of}' by a tiger : the chief, observing his situation, 
rushed to his assistance*, armed with a bill-hook knife only, the re- 
mainder of his party following him. Poor Khodir, and two more, of 
his parly, were torn to pieces, and only one of them was loll to tell the 
tale — this man was one of our guides, and who carried the marks of 
his valour. 

In this forest I saw a tree named Chani Marim, 45 i-kkt in 
circumference, and upwards of 120 i-kkt high> without a branch within 
00 fed; of the ground. The savage state of this country, the distance 
from the coast, and the many other difficulties which have been already 
stated, render it impossible ever to remove the timber it produces. 
The beauties of the " Tunda Tuta Nulla" arc such as must strike the 
European, as well as the native, with admiration and even terror, 
from the tremcndou3 fall of water from rock to rock as far as the eye 
can discern. 

At the top of this hill we caused a tree named mordu to be felled : 
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it was about two feet and a half in diameter, and about forty feet 
long ; it wns taken off by the stream with the greatest velocity, and 
soon stripped of its limbs. This will account for the number of teak 
trees of large dimensions that are cut into short lengths as before 
stated, and shews the impossibility of getting thorn otherwise to the 
coast. At this period the rain poured in torrents, with the most 
tremendous thunder and lightning, and this day's journey and its 
proceedings 1 can never forget. 

About twenty-five miles from the MaUctur river we foum\ about 
300 teak trees which had been washed from the Ii ills by the Tunda 
Tutn stream from a height of at least #400 feet; nearly all were of 
huge dimensions, and cut into short lengths: we also saw many firmly 
fixed between the rocks, which can never be removed without great 
labour and blasting of the obstructions with gunpowder. 

The next station we came to was named Purracanum, on the 
banks of the IruAri river, and about, twenty-six miles east of Modcla- 
vomhett) over a heavy and impassable part of the forest of Iruari ; this 
may be considered the highest part of the Ghats; on the coast it 
abounds with largo forest-trees which can never be removed to 
the coast. The face of the country is much the same as that of 
JModclacombeU) and, from its distance from the coast, little hitherto has 
been known of it to the governments of Cochin and Travancor. Here 
they also have doubts as to the boundary line of the two countries, it 
being defined only by the Iniuri ridge of the Ghats; consequently 
great exertions are making to prove to whom it belongs, which will be 
very important from the quantity of teak timber it has on the side of 
one of the western hills. 

The Travancor government appears to have the just claim to it, 
and in full confidence of such, they are about to prove its value, and 
the possibility of getting the timber to the coast of Malabar. 

Here we felled a teak-tree that was seven feet diameter at its butt- 
end, and at sixty feet up it was about twenty inches diameter. The 
teak of these forests is very different in every respect from that on 
the higher or western hills; it is soft and more free, and very much 
lighter in weight, which is occasioned from the depth of rich vegetable 
mould on which it grows, and accounts for its immense straight 
dimensions. This timber is well suited for plank and thick stuff if it 
could be cut and got down the rivers, but which also appears to be 
impossible. 

These hills are much infested with wild beasts of every descrip- 
tion; the elephants are vevy large. It is the general opinion in 
Ceylon that those of that country are (he largest in the world; but 
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the elephants of southern India are cepud, if not larger than any to be 
met in that country. 

Our next station was at Patenapara, which is south-east of Pin ra- 
canum fifteen miles, on the hanks of the river, then at Chatumpara, 
twelve miles south-east of Patenapara, and then at Kclleparambu, six 
miles from Chatumpara, in the same line of direction. All this part 
of the forests abounds with timber. The whole of this part of the 
river is most beautiful and picturesque, and for a distance bom three 
to five miles it does not exceed oik; (punier of a mile hi width, when 
it opens occasionally to about three quarters of a mile. The depth 
near the waterfalls is irregular, but generally from fifteen to twenty- 
five fed at the period of the full height, of the river, or during the 
monsoon. The hills on the banks of the river form an angle* from 
twenty to fifty degrees, their summits reaching the clouds. 

It is only during the land-wind that any part of the Ghats can be 
seen, they being completely enveloped for three months in the year. 
About the month of November they display the most magnificent 
sight from the coast, and arc; the admiration of all who pass the coast 
of Malabar during this period of the year. 

Remarks on the Northern Ports of the, Malabar Coast., in the 
Province of Caiwra. 

Manrjalorc, or Corcallnnida, is situated in 12° 50' north, and 75° 
east, in the province of Cauara: it has a bar-harbour, and, at low- 
water, has a depth of six feet on the bar ; on the full and change of the 
moon it flows about feet, making about 12 feet water at that period. 
Within the entrance there is about 'JO feet depth, where the native 
vessels generally anchor, the largest of which do not exceed 150 tons. 
They are principally the bontillas from the northward, and export 
cargoes of timber, rice, &c. Such other vessels as arc considered to 
have too much draught of water for passing the bar, receive their 
cargoes in the roadstead, the anchorage being about three miles off 
the port. At any other time than high -water there is a heavy swell 
on the bar, particularly so when the sea-breeze is blowing. The 
present entrance; is about three quarters of a mile south of the flag-staff 
and custom-house;, near which is the general landing-place. The 
channel for boats within the harbour is in the middle of the river, on 
either side of which there is not depth sufficient for boats to pass at 
low-water. 1 The south-cast arm of this river derives its source from 
the Western Glials, near a pass in the Mysore country, which is about 

' See Maii^alore vessels, in the first Number of tin* Koyal Abiatic Society's .Jmiinal. 
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eighty milos from Mangalore, eighteen of which are navigable from 
about September to May, or during the north-east monsoon. In the 
south-vest monsoon the heavy rains swell the river, and the torrents 
and rapids render it impassable ; during this period, also, the coast is 
seldom approached nearer than thirty miles. It may be interesting to 
give the following extinct from a journal kept during the south-west 
monsoon, which set in on the 5th June, 1818. 

" I'Yom the 5th to the 10th June, light showers only; 11th, the 
rain set in heavily, and continued to the 11th of July, almost without 
an interval of more than one hour at a time : the river swelled, and 
the rapids were exceedingly violent. July «'Mst, rain continued, and 
very heavy at night. From 1st to 8th of August, continued heavy 
rains, night and day; 9th to 12th August, cleared up a little; on the 
ltfth and 14th, stormy, with rain, from the south to east, in tor- 
rents; 15th, the south side of the liver, from its rapid course, impass- 
able. On the lGth, continued rain, the river risen from fourteen to 
sixteen feet above its usual level. The oldest inhabitants have no 
recollection of such a vast body of water at any former period. In 
the cloth bazar of Mangalore, it has risen to upwards of two feet. 
Huts, houses, cattle, and much personal property washed away, and 
great damage done to the banks of the river. 17th and 18th, cleared 
up a little, when a heavy gale of wind set in, with tremendous rain 
from wesl-south-west and south ; on the li^d, the river again over- 
flowed the country, and another destructive torrent passed over a 
large tract of it, which was in high cultivation ; and the town of 
Mangalore was again inundated. lit is very surprising that no human 
life has been lost in the town. The river presented a grand but 
dreadful spectacle — animals of all descriptions, wild and tame, ships'- 
masts, forest-woods, and masses of buildings, being daily hurled down 
its rapid course. On the S28th of August its fury abated, and it con- 
tinued moderate till the 1st September, when it again set in at noon, 
and lasted till the 3d. The weather was now alternately one day fine, 
another foul, with heavy rain at night. Perhaps no country in the 
world has experienced such continued and heavy rain, and such ex« 
haordinary swelling of its rivers, as on the coast of C'anara, which has 
not less than twenty-nine rivers, and ten nullas, within a distance of 
two hundred and seventeen miles." 

At this season the timber from the forests is brought down, as 
before described ; and from September to January is the period for 
getting it to the depot at Mangalore for sale. The rivers, which, when 
(he rapids have abated, become as canals only, are sometimes dammed 
up, until a certain flow is obtained to help the floating of the peon- 
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masif) and timber from the forests to Ibirutwall, from whence to Man- 
galore the river is navigable, and but little aid is required more; than 
to receive and raft the timber for the depot-station. 

I'Yom the flatness of the sandy shore, want of water in the river, 
and general inconvenience of the port for ship-building, all the vessels 
are built at Cochin. The following account of peon-masts, with their 
prices, is, perhaps, the most important advantage to be looked to, as 
regards the navy and merchant ships of burden. 

List of Peon Spars for the following (Jlasscs of Ships, skawiny their 
Dimensions and Market Price. 
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The north-east arm of the river extends to about the distance of 
twenty miles only, and is exceedingly shallow, even as low as Man- 
To this sum 12 per cent must be added for port charges, if not for the use of 
his Majesty's service. 
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galore, wheie it is fordable at low-Mater, Between this and Gurrock- 
pur, which is a distance of ten miles, it is only navigable for small 
canoes; and during the south-west monsoon, its rapids are grand 
beyond description, arising from the overflow of the rivers and lakes 
that descend from the Canara country. From this arm of the river 
little or no advantage is derived for the conveyance of timber, its prin- 
cipal use being the cultivation of rice and the cocoa-nut. The western 
bank of this river runs parallel to the sea coast, and may l»o eon- 
sidered to be formed by the sand thrown up from the sea coast, and 
the Mashing down of the rapids. 

The former entrance of the river was, at one period, about three 
quarters of a mile to the noithward of the present, and opposite the 
town and flag-staff, where now it can scarcely be traced, the space being 
filled up with sand, and making a continued line with the beach on 
the coast. 

The town of Mangalorc is built in a scattered way; the houses are 
of an inferior description, and little better than huts, surrounded with 
cocoa-nut trees, which shade them from the sun, and shelter them 
from the severity of the monsoon. The trade of the port is principally 
the export of rice and timber ; the former is considered of a good 
quality, and it is in abundance. Stock and cattle arc scarce, and of an 
inferior description, being procured from the inland country, as also 
the general supplies of the port. 

The inhabitants are Hindus and Musahnans, and various descrip- 
tions of people, from other parts of the coast. Their number is esti- 
mated at about 00,000 ; they are a well-grown, good-looking people. 
The climate is considered healthy, and the government of the country 
is that of the India Company, with its various officers, as in other parts 
of the Company's dominions. 

The several forests in Canara, which are about fifty or sixty miles 
east of Mangalorc, are as follow : the Sonbimonney, Galdmojly, 
Hargey, Combar, and Gondea. These forests abound with peon-spars 
of large dimensions, many of which are sufficiently large for the lower 
masts of sixty-gun frigates. They have not been much explored, and 
from the want of roads, and other difficulties, many of the largest trees 
have not been brought down to the coast. 1 In these forests some few 
teak-trees are to be found, but generally of small dimensions, and 
many sorts of jungle wood, but which are of little value. 

The forest of Neiliesier, south about fifty miles, and seventy from 
Mangalorc, is but little known. From recent surveys it is said to 
abound with teak of large dimensions, and peon mast-trees, but which 

1 For hollar parlii'idars see the Tables of Spars. 
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are rather small compared with those of the other forests. The pro- 
duce of the Neiliesier forest is shipped in this and the Cavaye rivers, 
and sent to Bombay by the Company's conservator. 

Onnor forest and port is north of Mangalore about 120 miles. 
This port, in the time of Tirrj SultXn, was a place of some consider- 
able importance, and in which his naval depot was established, con- 
sequently the teak-timber that was adjacent has been nearly expended ; 
but the jungle-woods are to be found in abundance. The names of 
the forests arc the Todrey, Gonguele, and Sedashaegar, which possess 
every facility for conveying the timber to the Onnor river for ship- 
ment. From these forests great quantities of timber are sent to Horn- 
bay, and have been used in the building of the ships of war for his 
Majesty's navy at that port. 

The forests in the Mysore country, in the province of the Ktirg 
Rajah, named Kolosom-pagi> is situated south-east of Mangalore, 
and a forest of six or seven miles of hill, principally covered with teak, 
with some few peon-spars of large dimensions, suited for masts of large 
ships; but there is great difficulty in getting them to the rivers, from 
the many obstructions of the jungle, which, with the distance of land- 
carriage, has occasioned a general want of knowledge of this forest, 
which is said to abound with valuable teak. 

Koromv.nl forest is about thirty miles east of Mangalore. This 
is one of the forests from which the peon-spars are procured in great 
abundance for the market at Mangalore. 

This work of destruction is conducted by a company of Parsco 
merchants, who take a certain number of the natives from Mangalore 
at the proper season for felling, and, without consideration for the 
future, cut all sorts of peon-spars, saplings as well as large trees, to 
the great injury of the forests. There were hundreds of small spars 
from live to nine inches diameter, and thirty-five to seventy-five feet 
long, actually decaying on the beach at Mangalore at the time I was 
there ; from which circumstance, in the course of a few years these 
valuable forests must be exhausted. The whole of this trade is in the 
hands of a combined party of these people, who never fail to take 
advantage of any particular demand that may occur. 

All the masts and spars that are required for Arab and Persian 
vessels are procured from these people. The largest I have seen 
were about ninety-five feet long, and three feet two inches diameter. 
l'Y.w arc brought down to Mangalore of these dimensions, from the 
difficulty that exists in getting them to the rivers; as the land-carriage 
is from om; to five miles, over a country that is hill, dale, and jungle, 
and to be performed by men. Tiny form skids, and make an inclined 
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filano across valleys, and with the aid of purchase-Mocks and tackling, 
pull them for miles before they reach the rivers ; when there, perhaps 
they cannot be floated, or, if floated, of no avail, as the Maters may 
prove too rapid, or, on the contrary, not of sufficient depth for getting 
them down. 

The peon of the Mysore forest is considered the best quality of 
mast-peon on the coast ; but, from the difficulty of procuring it, the 
price is much more than other sorts from the* neighbouring forests. 

Calicut is the next important port, south of Mangaloro : it is situ- 
ated in 11° 18' north, and longitude 75° 50' east. This port has no 
harbour, and is open to the coast of Malabar. The; town is of no 
importance to the navy, furl her than being the residence of persons 
Mho are connected with the Company's service. The forests which 
arc named the Evnavd, are situated from twenty to fifty miles from 
the coast, and produce a quantity of valuable teak-timber, which is 
generally expoited to the naval yard at Hombay. 

The teak of Southern India is considered of the best quality, and 
in great abundance, and is the property of the India Company, under 
the control of a conservator of the forests. The town is nothing more 
than a native village consisting of scattered huts. 

The principal part of the forest-production is exported from the 
Ha v pur river, which is about nine miles to the soutlnvard. Here is 
a good harbour for small native vessels that can pass the bar, on 
which there is only ten feet water at the highest tides. Jt is of 
great extent and utility, and oilers groat facilities for the shipment 
of timber, that is brought down, during the monsoon season, the 
numerous rivers and nullas which descend from the Ghats; but such 
limber as may be collected for shipment on board the vessels in the 
roadstead, which is about two miles off the shoie, is attended with 
much labour and expense, in rafting it to the vessel. In mail}' cases 
they are obliged to attach bamboo rafts to buoy it up, the specific 
gravity of this teak, when green, being nearly equal to that of water : 
from this circumstance the expenses are increased nearly forty-five 
per cent by *ho time it arrives at Bombay. This will be better under- 
stood by the following: — The value of a candy of Canara timber is 
about eight rupees and a quarter (for twelve feet and a half), to which 
must be added from four to four rupees and a quarter for freight ; to 
this sum twenty-five per cent is placed for disbursement, if used b}' the 
Company in vessels of war, or others, which makes it nearly double 
the price of that at Cochin, if worked on the spot. 

At this port there are great quantities of valuable timber, as also 
at Pauaini, that is highly valuable for the largest ships of war, which 
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cannot bo shipped this year, on account of the immense quantit3' that 
was brought down during tlio last, monsoon, in consequence of the 
great fall of rain, it being considerably more than has been known for 
years past; and many large trees were washed down from the hills, 
that it was expected could never be removed. 

To the southward of Calicut about thirty miles, a new and exten- 
sive forest had been commenced upon. It abounds with teak and 
other woods of a most useful description ; many of them are named 
jungle-wood, which, in some cases, may be said to be valuable, if we 
may judge from the appearance of some of the canoes and country 
boats; some arc from twenty-five to thirty feet long, and three to five 
feet diameter. 

The India Company have made an experiment by building a vessel 
of the kyndle-wood. She was built in 1809, and in 1822 the vessel 
was said to be in an apparently sound state ; and 1 was informed, that 
in the opinion of many the experiment had fully answered. 

The Baypur and Poiiany rivers, during the; monsoon unite with 
the backwater of Cochin, into which some part of the timber is 
Hunted. 

At Bay pur there are the remains of a windmill, which was creeled 
to work circular saws for cutting planks, but from the want of capital 
and dim encouragement, the person who erected it (idled in his object, 
and the mill has now (alien into decay. There is also a sail-canva>s 
manufactory, which supplies the canvass generally used for the sails of 
native vessels. 



Htmurhs on the Koir of Malabar. 

Tim two clusters of islands, the IVlaldive and Lacdive, which are 
situated about eighty miles to the westward of Malabar, belonging to 
Urn Bib! of Cannanore, produce the best koir. Angengo, Porcaud, 
Paliport, and Cochin, also produce good koir ; and it may be con- 
sidered equal to that of the islands, provided proper care be taken in 
its selection and manufacture?. It can be procured in any large quan- 
tities at the islands before named, by an arrangement with the dewan, 
or minister, of the Blbl of Cannanore. They only supply it in the 
yarn for laying it into rope. It is an article of great export to Bengal : 
during the season several vessels are freighted there, and much is im- 
ported to the coast of Malabar by the Maldive and Lacdive boats, 
which are about twenty or thirty tons' burden. They barter their 
cargoes for the general supplies of the islands. It is estimated that 
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from #000 to .5000 candies (of 050 lbs. English each) may be obtained 
annually. 

Maldive and Lacdive yarn koir is sold at from twenty-five to thirty 
rupees per candy of GOO lbs. Dutch, or G50 lbs. English weight. It 
has been as high as sixty rupees per candy in time of war. Angengo, 
Porcand, Paliport, and Cochin koir is from fifteen to thirty rupees ; it 
depends upon the quality and manufacture of the article. 'Hie manu- 
facture of the koir of the islands is performed with much care, the 
yarn being small and regular, and is that which is generally used in 
the ships employed in the country trade, while that produced at the 
other ports of the coast is applied to the uses of the native and A rub 
vessels of the coast, such as doirs, bt/oaroirs, pattamahs, Ac. il being 
cheaper than the other sort. The general expense for laying the yam 
into rope, increases the price of it about seven rupees per candy. It 
is at all times the best way to get a supply through the master-attend- 
ant of the port; for him to get a " muster," or sample, made; and not 
to take the article if not strictly according with it. The native dealers 
never tail to play all sorts of tricks and deceit in the manufacture of 
rope, by laying it on sandy ground, which not only increases its 
weight, but injures its quality. 

If it is asked why not advertise for a contract to supply a certain 
quantity? 1 must reply that publicity, or an advertisement in India, 
to procure any such article as timber, koir, Ac. is the vevy step that 
would raise the price ; for, on every occasion, the demand for an article 
of marine stores is taken as a hint to regulate the price and to raise it 
in the market, even to the amount oi' cent percent, and native mer- 
chants never fail to take this advantage and to form a combination. 

Except in the south-west monsoon, or between the months of 
May and September, when the coast is shut against any communica- 
tion with vessels, few approaching nearer than thirty miles of the 
land, the several ports of Cochin, Ac. atlbrd every facility that can be 
wished for procuring freight to Bombay northward, to the island of 
Ceylon south, and round to the Coromaudel coast, and on to Calcutta. 



Honor As on Canvass, Lop-lines, 7 wine, Sfc. 

At Haypur, the best canvass is manufactured; it is said to be 
superior to the Hengal in point of durability (it is close and well- 
wrought in manufacture), but not in colour; the dark greenish tinge 
it has is very much against its general use. 

At Paulghat-Cherry, about seventy-live miles north-east of 
Cochin, a canvass is manufactured from cotton-yarn ; it is generally 
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coarse and open in the thread, and remarkably light and suit, and 
used for the light sails in native vessels and boats only. 

The Bay p(ir canvass is not much known from its limited manu- 
facture, which is only about one hundred and fitty bolts per month. 
The twine and log-lines, also, manufactured at Baypur are said to be 
good, but the supply is limited. 



Itc.marhs on Peon- Spars. 

The light-red peon from the forests of Coromandel and INJysorr, 
which can be procured at the port of Mangaloro, on the Malabar 
coast, is considered the best, of the growth of India, for the general 
purposes of lower-musts, topmasts, and yards. Supplies are obtained 
from the hills by Pars! merchants every season, and may be had of 
every size. 

The peon-masts, as to strength, compared with Riga, &c. spars for 
masts, are superior to any ; the weight of those of the proper sort is 
about the same as Riga tir, and their durability is very great; a set of 
lower-masts would probably last for fifteen or twenty years. 

Supplies of spars may be procured at Mangaloro from November 
to March, but January is the best period. The transaction should be 
managed without any previous notiee, nor should the number required 
bo made, public, but advantage should bo taken of the native lists of 
prices which the merchants will present to the purchaser. W the 
demand is made public, the market-price will advance and combination 
follow. 

The native vessels of the coast will take to Roinbay about two 
large and three small spars for a cargo, and a rail of three; or four in 
tow at the proper season of the year. Should the spars be required 
to be sent to Calcutta, or to England, a large mast-ship, with a raft- 
port at least three feet square, would be required ; this would be 
expensive, and in India difficult to procure. 



licmarhs and Observations on the following Trees, fyc. 

The following descriptions of timber are from the coast of Malabar, 
from the forests of Travancor, Cochin, Malabar, and Canara, which 
extend from Cape Comorin southward, to Onnor, the north part ef 
Canara, being an extent of about 500 miles: that of Travancor and 
Cochin being the properly of native primes; and the northern forests, 
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that of the East India Company, excepting some part of the province 
of Canara, which belongs to the Kurg Raja, producing principally the 
mast-peon, which, in India, is considered the best sort. 



From the Forests in Malabar and Canara, 8$c. 

jllarda, or Marthu> in Tamil and Malayiila, and Martha in Oauataca. 
— This tree is of large dimensions and perfectly straight ; it is of a 
dnrk-brown colour and very close-grained ; many trees arc to be found 
on the banks of the Maletiir river, of a hundred feet long, and about 
twenty-four inches in diameter. From the apparent qualities and native 
uses of this wood, there is no doubt that it might be converted with 
advantage into plank, thiek-stulf, beams, <\c. for ships, where strength 
is required, and where weight is of little consideration. It runs from 
sixty-two to seventy pounds the cubic, foot, when green : the native 
carpenters use it with the teak for beams in the pagodas, &v.. ; it is 
considered durable; and contains a quantity of oil. 

The forests in Travancor abound with trees of this sort, which can 
be obtained on the rivers' banks, — an important consideration in the 
expense of procuring such valuable wood. 

There is an inferior description which is named ViUai Marri.ii, or 
white mania ; it much resembles the former tree, excepting in size 
ami in leaf, both of which are considerably smaller, and it is said by 
the. natives to be inferior in quality and durability ; it is more like the 
English oak in grain than any wood I have met with. These trees, 
and also the former sort, are found in patches of some hundreds together, 
and generally on the banks of rivers. 

There is another sort named ViUai Katti Marda, which Is the 
white lump marda. — This tree grows to about twelve or fifteen inches 
in diameter, and twenty-five feet long. In Malabar there is another sort, 
which is well known to the natives by the name of Kalu Vittc Marda, 
and may be considered of the same quality as the last sort. I Khould 
have said this is the dark stone marda. It is used for the frames of 
vessels, and many other purposes, for which it is said to answer well. 

Tambogum in Tamil, and Vanponga in Malayala. — This tree is 
remarkably heavy and close-grained, and may be considered very 
similar to the timber now imported into the dock-yards from Africa, 
named African Tcah, No, 1. It grows from thirty to fxily feet long, and 
about thirty inches in diameter, and is used by the natives where 
strength and durability are required, and weight is of no consideration. 
It produces a fruit or berry, which the natives reduce to meal, with 
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which they make cakes, curry, &c, ; the berry is .much like coffee 
in shape and size. 

Erujwna in Tamil, Ercmburapan in Malayala. — This tree is of 
a dark-brown colour, with a yellow tinge, and in texture resembles the 
marda; it is heavy and strong, grows to about fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. It produces a small 
black fruit which is of no use. The natives prefer it to other woods 
for rice-beaters, from its weight and texture;. 

Vftt/iH/ta in Tamil, and Mtifu- Vcnr/ah in Malayala. — This live is 
of a dtuk-olive and light-brown colour; it is very strong and tough ; it 
sometimes grows crooked, and to about two feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-live feet long: it is used by the natives both for houses 
ami vessels. This sort has a single leaf in the shape of a pear, but the 
Villa- Vcngalty which is the white or light coloured, has a long leaf, and 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet long. The 
natives prefer this wood for boat-crooks, and the curved parts of the 
frame.** of pattamahs and native vessels. 

J'dwni in Tamil, Tanihi-Marum in Malayala. — This tree grows 
to about three and a half feet in diameter, and from thirty to forty-five 
feet long ; it is of a whitish colour, and is used by the natives for cata- 
marans, canoes, &C. It produces a fruit which the native doctors use 
as a purgative in cases of fever, &c. : the timber is not durable or of 
much "so. 

Px'ina JJalle in Tamil, and Pi'un/a Ma ruin in Malaj'ala. — This is 
a beautiful tree and of much value; it grows to about two and a half 
feet in diameter, and from ten to fifteen long, spreading its branches to 
a great extent, and into curves of various dimensions, which arc valu- 
able for native uses, particularly in building country vessels. It pro- 
duces a fruit from which oil is extracted, and used for lamps, &c. The 
Arabs prefer this oil to any other to mix with chunam, for the pur- 
pose of covering the bottoms of their vessels to preserve them from 
worms; it is also used for the purpose of curing rheumatic pains, by 
being applied warm with friction. 

d/i'ini in Tamil, Kasawha in Malayala. — This is a tree, whieh 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve feet long ; it is 
heavy and close grained ; it produces a small berry much like pepper, 
which, as well as the wood, is not of much use. 

Shiiii is the Tamil and Malayala name of a tree commonly known 
as the Buttress Tree, It grows to an enormous size. I saw one forty- 
five feet in circumference, and one hundred and ten feet long. It is a 
soft, spongy sort of wood of a white colour; not durable, or of much 
use, unless it is oiled, when it may last for five or six years for canot a 
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or catamarans, provided they arc taken out of the water when not wanted. 
If it be kept in water, two years will render it water-logged and useless. 

Karangcly in Tamil, and Kavahtii in Maiayala. — This wood is 
very tough and of a whitish colour, and used by the natives for general 
purposes; many of the planks of the native boats are of this wood, and 
the edges are sewed together with koir, with wadding on the seams, 
and yarns crossing the joints, for the purpose of making the boats 
pliable in the surf, as it would be useless to fasten them with nails, &o. 
for the services for which they are required. 

Vcn-Teah in Tamil, and Bellinger in Maiayala. — This tree is 
much used by the native carpenters tor house-building and masts for 
dowes, pattamahs, and other country vessels. It grows to ninety and 
one hundred feet long, and from twelve inches to three feet in diameter ; 
it is perfectly straight and without branches, excepting at its top ; the 
leaves are small and very thick. This wood is not so durable as the 
peon, but it may be considered of the same texture, although it is 
■ very much lighter in colour, and in this respect much resembles the 
American red oak. 

haniutagarah in Tamil and Maiayala. — This tree is a close- 
grained firm wood; when old it resembles the Vitte Marum, or black 
wood of Malabar, known in England by the name of Bombay Black 
or Hose Wood. It grows from twenty-live to thirty-live* feet long, and 
two ivvt in diameter; it is used lor furniture and house-building : it 
grows straight, and is found in patches on tin; lihnts, east of Cochin. 

Khtmmiy in Tamil, Kahuy in Maiayala and Canataka. — This tree 
grows to thirty feet long, and from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter ; it is curved in growth ; is rather close-grained and heavy ; 
and very much resembles the Maragosa in Ceylon ; but it is rather 
scarce on the coast of Malabar. It produces the pod known by the 
name of Cassia Fistula, or Banda-lotte, which is considered an ex- 
cellent purgative in cases of habitual constipation, both by natives and 
Europeans. 

Knlayum in Tamil, and Candle in Maiayala. — This tree grows 
from ten to fifteen feet in length, and from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter ; its branches at the top are very thick ; the wood is of a 
reddish east, and much like the pencil cedar; it grows on the banks of 
rivers, but is not of much value for any purpose. The tree produces 
a fruit which I could not find was of use either to man or beast. 

Karincolu in Tamil, and Kayinjurah in Maiayala. — This tree 
grows to twelve or fourteen feet long, and twelve inches in diameter; it 
is of a whitish east, anil not of much use or durability. It produces a 
fruit which the natives cat in a raw state. 
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Myluhnah in Tamil, Myklu in Malaysia. — This wood is of a 
greenish tinge, and very close-grained ; it grows to about twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and two and a half feet in diameter. It produces a 
fruit like green pepper; its leaves resemble the mangoe : the wood is 
generally considered strong and durable, and the native carpenters 
procure from it the small crooks and branches for the knees and 
timbers of boats, &c. and the large limbs for the frames of native 
vessels. The tree, is scarce in the north part of Malabar and Canara, 
and not known in Ceylon. 

Padri, the Tamil and Malayala name of a tree which is about twenty 
feet long and eight inches in diameter; it produces a small while flower 
in shape like the fusca, or rather the snow-drop, which has a most 
powerful fragrance; they are prescribed in infusion as a cooling drink 
in fevers. Tin* leaves, if steeped in a portion of lime-juice, make a 
most grateful and cooling drink. This is one of the sacred trees, arid 
considered the property of the pagoda; and the flowers are held sacred 
for the purpose of decorating the dancing -girls' heads on days of 
ceremony. 

Anukuru, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about thirty 
feet long, and eighteen inches in diameter; at times the natives make 
small canoes of it, and use it in house-building: it is not of much 
value. 

Nilam-pala, the Tamil name of a tree that grows to about twelve 
or fifteen feet long, and fifteen inches in diameter : it is not of much 
consideration; it produces a small fruit which is used by the natives 
medicinally. 

Vt'Hf/cwlttJiy the Tamil and Malayala name of a tree which the 
natives use for catamarans and raits for heavy timber; it is remarkably 
soft and spongy, and not of much use or durability. 

A'iJa Pahi) the Tamil name of a small tree, the wood of which is 
very close-grained; it is used in house-work. The root of this tree is 
used as a medicine, and applied in cases of rheumatism (which arc very 
prevalent after the monsoon sets in); this tree is only found in Tra- 
vancor, and there it is sacred. 

Nnhi.y the Tamil name of a tree which is of a dark-red colour, 
and is considered a good wood for boat-work ; it produces a small fruit 
which the natives cat in a raw state. 

Mmlu-Kahy the Tamil name of a tree, the wood of which is yellow 
and very small ; its grain is close and heavy : it is not of much u-e 
or value. 

Cheru-puna in Tamil and Malayala, which is the small-It af 
peon. Tins wood is the real mast -peon, which is preferred for the 
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masts of ships or vessels. Peon, or Puna, consists of live sorts, all of 
uhich are similar in shape ami growth; the largest sort is of a 
light bright colour, ami may be had at Mangaloro, from the forests of 
Corumeul, in Canara, where it grows to a length of one hundred and 
lillv feet. At Mangalore, I procured a tree of this sort thai would have 
made a foremast for the Lcaudcr, sixty-gun ship, in one piece, for the 
sum of J 000 rupees, or 149/. sterling. Peon grows in the forests of 
Cochin and Travancor, but it is of a very inferior quality to that 
before staled; one sort is named the Kan/pa Pihnt, which is (lark 
peon ; another, Malai Puna, meaning the hill peon ; and another sort, 
the Veliai Pihia, or the white peon; this sort is small, not more than 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and eighteen or twenty feet long. 
In Canara, another sort, named Mcvchic Puna, grows to twenty-eight 
inches, or three feet in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet long ; and 
is very much like American birch. It is generally defective and not 
durable ; consequently it is never brought from the hills, for, when 
foiled, it opens and splits at the top and butt for many feet in length. 
The weight of the peon may be said to be from forty to forty-eight 
pounds the cubic foot; but the lightest I have met with was thirty- 
tour and three-quarters, and the heaviest fifty pounds, the cubic foot, 
when dry. The leaf of this tree is small and oval, about two by one 
and a half inches broad, and the fvmi grows in bunches; it is about 
the size of colfee-berries ; from this the natives extract oil, which is 
used for various native* purposes. 

Kahtdumumy the Tamil name of a tree which is remarkably heavy 
and very close-grained, and much resembles the English pear-tree 
wood : if grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and from twelve 
to fifteen feet long: it is used for purposes where strength is required. 
1 should expect that it is not very durable, or that it is not to be 
procured in any quantity, as it is but little known. 

VclliclhtSy a tree of little use; it is used by the natives for house 
work ; its growth is small, and it is rather scarce. 

Chumbogum, the Tamil name of a tree, the most beautiful in appear- 
ance on the coast of Malabar ; it is a very close-grained wood -, and 
throws out rather a pleasant smell m hen cut. It is generally found in 
the forests of Travancor of about eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long; it produces a small round fruit which 
the natives use medicinally. 

Vvllai Puna Pi?iu, the Tamil name of a trees which is the white 
peon pinu : it can be procured on all parts of the coast of Malabar. 
It grows to seventy and eighty feet long, and two to three feet in dia- 
meter; the natives use it for the masts and yards of dowes and country 
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vessels. It is more like the American whites pine, and the upright 
yellow wood at the Cnpe of Good Hope (Antinaguatis), than any 
wood I have seen. 

Vembahy the Tamil name of a tree which grows in Travancor; it 
is close-grained and of a yellow tinge, and grows to about twenty feet- 
long, and fifteen inches in diameter ; it is used for native purposes. The 
hark of this tree is steeped, and used by the natives in cases of erup- 
tions in the skin ; and also to purify the blood after fevers, for which it 
is considered most valuable. 

Veiled Vcnj&h, the Tamil name of a tree, the wood of which is of a 
light colour, and very tough and strong, and is used by the natives for 
the frames of vessels, or where strength is required ; it grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet long, and the small 
branches make good boat-crooks. 

Kt/malah, the Tamil name of a tree which very much resembles 
the wood in Ceylon named ITolmilile and Somcndillc ; its growth is 
about thirty feet long, and two feet in diameter; it is used for nineh 
the same purposes as the other jungle- woods, in vessels and house- 
work ; and the crooks are similar to the last-named. 

Telle, or Pay rut a, the Tamil and Malay 6 hi names of a tree which 
is found on the coast of Malabar and in Travancor, about sixty feet 
in height, and two feet and a half in diameter. It is an inferior sort 
of pine, and is named by natives Dujri-mnrnm. It produces an in- 
ferior sort of dnnnih. t or rosin, which is boiled down with cocoa-nut. 
oil. When thus prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or resin, hut 
very inferior. The wood is used for the masts of pattamahs, cata- 
marans, canoes, &c., but it is not durable. 

Eilanah, the Tamil name of a tree that grows to about forty feet 
in height, and two feet and a half in diameter. It is very soft, and 
not durable : it produces a sort of gum, or resin, like the Payave. 
The wood is used for catamarans, rafts for heavy timber, canoes, 
spars for sheds, and other purposes. 

Tanva, the Tamil name of a tree which is hard and heavy. It is 
used by the natives in house-work, and for implements of agriculture 
when it can be procured. It is very scarce. 

h'tt.thultevi, the Tamil name of a tree which grows in Travancor. 
It is very buoyant, and is generally used for rafting the heavy timber 
from the forests ; and also for catamarans and canoes, as it is easily 
worked, and obtained without much trouble, and of all dimensions. 
It is not very durable. 

Chauna, the name of a wood which grows in Malabar. It re- 
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semblcs the English beach, and is used by the natives for house-work. 
It is not durable, nor is it remarkable for its growth, quality, or uses. 

Chari-maram, the wood called ebony in England. (See Ceylon 
woods, &c. named Acha-marum % Nuga-gaha.) 

Bcati-maram, or Bombay black-wood ; — a wood which grows in 
Malabar and Travanc6r to a large size ; some trees five feet in dia- 
meter, and fifty feet long", have been brought from Travaucor, but I Ik* 
wood is generally not more than twenty or twenty- live feet long, and 
from twenty inches to two feet in diameter. It might be procured in 
great quantities in Travaucor and the Cochin forests. Much of this 
wood is used in England, and called rosewood. Its general uses in 
India are for house furniture : great quantities arc exported to Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, for that purpose. 

h'ullmgi, the name of a tree in Canara. It grows to fifteen or 
twenty-five feet in height, and from twenty-four to thirty-six inches 
in diameter. It is a close-grained, hard, and durable wood, and is 
used by the natives at Mangalore and Onnor for the keels and beams 
of vessels. It is of a dark colour, and is considered valuable. 

Jumbuu, the name of a tree in Canara. It grows from two to 
four feet in diameter, and from twenty-five to forty feet in height. 
This wood, as also the kulbagi, is very scarce. It very much re- 
sembles mahogany, and is generally used for house-furniture. 

Boa, or Boc, sometimes called Poam by the people of Malabar. 
This wood is much like the timber called in Ceylon Palari, or Ptdi, 
and Frawbtiy or, as known by the English name, iron-wootl. It is a 
Ft rong, heavy wood, and is considered durable. It grows from twenty 
to thirty feet high, and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 

Tibclcbuy the name of a tree in Canara and Malabar. It is also 
named Numbogum. The wood is close-grained, and very durable fur 
general purposes in house-building: the carpenters use it generally as 
a strong, durable wood. It may be procured in Malabar and Canara 
in quantities, from eight to thirty-six inches in diameter, and from 
twenty to thirty-five feet long. 

Tew bow, or black-heart wood. It grows in the Malabar forests 
to about eighteen inches in diameter, and from twenty-five to thh ty- 
live feet in height. It is considered a useful wood by carpenters for 
general purposes in house-buildiug; and for native vessels, and imple- 
ments of agriculture. 

7Y£, or Teak, the Tamil and Malabar name of a tree which is 
well-known in India, and also in England, as the Indian timber which 
has been brought into use in the British navy at Bombay, Calcutta, 
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mid Cochin. The following is a list of the ships of war built of this 
timber : — 

Ships of the Line, -- Mi nden, Cornwallis, Melville, Malabar, 
Wclleslcy, Ganges, Asia, Bombay, Calcutta, Hastings. 

Fnr/«^.?.---Salscttc,Am|)hitrite,Trincomalee,Sei , ingaj)atam,AIa(la- 
gascar, Andromeda, Alligator, Samarang, Herald. 

Sloops. — Victor, Camelcon, Sphynx, Cochin. 

It has been considered by many, that a ship built of this sort of 
wood would last good from thirty to fifty years, for which time, report 
says, many ships have been known to run in India. The old Milford 
Bombay ship, \n the country trade of India, was the oldest and best- 
conditioned ship that ever came under my notice. She was built of 
teak-timber about thirty-five years before I saw her; she had been 
constantly at sea, and only had a small repair during that period. 
She was built of the Malabar teak. 

It is generally considered that there are three sorts of teak. That 
sort which grows to a very large size is of an open, porous grain, and 
very much resembles Dantzic oak : it is found in the forests at the 
foot of the Ghats ; in valleys where the soil is deep and rich ; and 
on the banks of great rivers. On the bank of the Iruari river, near 
the Ghats, about eighty miles from Cochin,! caused a tree of teak 
to be felled. It was seven feet in diameter, and at seventy feet from 
the butt it was twenty-six inches in diameter. It was not durable 
as timber; but for planks and boards, such as the native carpenters 
use, it is preferred to any other of the small knotty woods. 

It is a fact, which my experience in the country has taught me, that 
all teak-timber, above twenty-inches in diameter at the butt, has the 
hcarl-shahc from end to end, 
and, eonsetpiently, requires 
much care to convert it to 
use ; which should be done 
by a saw-cut into the heart 
of the wood (as shewn in the 
annexed cut) and then either 




• .Section of the 
tree 2.^ feetriiamp. 
tar, with the hcart- 
slinke. shewn. The 
dotted lines mark 
the best method 
for conversion by 
8 living it. 

of the two parts might be used as timber (A) or plank (B). But teak 
generally grows straight, and, consequently, for the timber of a large 
ship its curve crosses the grain of the wood ; the shake runs through 
the timber on the outside at the head and heel, and, in this inside, 
it follows the curve in the middle, nearly breaking through to the 
surface. 1 This shake, of four or five inches broad, and an inch or an 
inch and a half open in the heart of I he timber, must be totally 

1 See nit, |>. W\\\. 
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destructive to it ; as must have been the case in the Mindcn seventy- 
four gun ship. 

The next sort of teak on the coast is that which grows in the 

forest of the Ghats. It is curved, hard, 
and knotty, as the soil is not deep, its 
bed being rocks. This timber resembles 
in growth and appearance the English 
oak; its weight is very considerably 
more than that which grows to the 
large size ; and the texture and dura- 
bility of this timber is well known to 
those who are acquainted with the grain 
of woods. 
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* Tho hcni-t- 
slinkc shewn by 
tho loghuiiigsiiltHl 
nnd converted from 
its full size. 









Teaks will be found to differ in weight 
from thirty-nine pounds six ounces to 
fifty-two pounds fifteen ounces the cubic 
foot, when seasoned ; but the heaviest, 
when green, that I have found, were 
only fifty -seven pounds nine ounces 
the cubic foot. 1 am told some of the 
teaks from the Cochin forests weigh as 
much as sixty pounds the foot, when 
green. 

The third sort of teak is procured 
from Pegu, Rangoon, Ava, and the 
^^^1lL ji ^B* Burmese territories. For ship-huildiug 
it is very inferior to thnt of Malabar. 
It is generally considered, by persons 
unacquainted with the nature of tim- 
ber, that " the teak from that country 
is superior to any other in India*/' this is acknowledged by com- 
petent persons so far only as regards the size of the tree, and the 
free nnd clear grain of the wood. There enn be no doubt that it is 
better for the purpose of house-building, and the general uses of the 
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native carpenter, from the ease he finds in working it. This timber, 
as well as that before described, grows on a rich deep soil, and, con- 
sequently, its maturity is rapid and its dimensions large ; but the 
texture of the wood is as different from that of the forests of the 
Ghats, as the American and Dantzic are from the English oak. 

At Rangoon and Pegu this timber is split in the heart- shake 1 into 
two parts, which the natives call shimbims, and this shews the free- 
ness of the grain of the wood. These pieces arc priced according fo 
their size ; and this sort of teak is better known to the merchants and 
captains of the country-trade than any other, on account of its use 
for the repairs of vessels, or as sea-store of timber. 

Tim teak may be said to be the most valuable tree in India. It 
produces a good oil, which is used with paint as a substitute for 
linseed-oil ; and which also makes a good varnish for paint or wood, 
and is known generally by the name of wood-oil. The leaf of this 
tree is large and round, in shape resembling a cabbage-leaf, about 
ten inches in diameter, but very thin, although its fibres are strong. 
The blossom and berries arc produced in large bunches : when in 
bloom, they may be compared to hops ; when in seed, as to size, to 
a bunch of grapes. The nut is of a dark russet brown, and verv 
hard : when ripe, it falls to the ground and plants itself. A forest 
patch of teak, when in full bloom, has much the appearance of a 
field of ripe corn when viewed from a distance, with a few spots of 
green interspersed ; by this appearance the native hill-people discover 
the trees of teak at this season, and cut around their roots to prevent 
the sap from ascending the next year. The persons who work the 
forests of teak on the side of the hills are thus able to distinguish at 
a distance those trees from the others, and cut them down for floating 
to the depot, which can only be i\o\\<> at the sctting-in of the monsoon, 
when the rapids fill the nrihis ; and then the tremendous torrents dash 
whatever may be thrown into them from one fall to another, from 
heights of fifty feet at a fall, until at last it reaches the depot, having 
been brought down by a circuitous route of one hundred miles, from 
a height of from 1000 to 2000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Much might be said on the uses and durability? of teak and foreign 
timber ; but it will be desirable to postpone that until its practical 
uses have been proved. There cannot be a doubt that the climate 
and temperature of its native atmosphere is the most favourable to 

1 See sketch, page 350. 

8 Experience proves, that teak ships', if kept in India, or within the tropic*, in 
actual service, would, at the end of seven or fourteen years, he In a hotter state than 
if kept in ordinary, suhject to the changes of the climate of England. 
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its durability. Its value, for the purposes of ship-building', does not 
consist merely in its durability ; a still greater advantage is, that the 
ship is at all times ready for service, while ships of European wood, 
constructed with oak and fir, are constantly warping and crazy, and 
in forty-eight hours after the caulking of the top-sides are frequently 
as leaky as before : the health of the crew sutlers, in consequence, 
at the change of the monsoon, from exposure to the damps of a tro- 
pical climate ; and also, from this cause, the carpenter's crew are 
kept fully employed. But the teak ship, when well caulked, remains 
dry and comfortable to the crew ; and is always an efficient ship for 
service. The many contradictory reports of sailors on the state of 
ships of war on foreign stations, is to be placed to the want of know- 
ledge of the true state of facts. It is well known in the dockyards 
that, by a continual caulking of the sides or decks of a ship, the 
wood is so completely compressed on the seams and edges of the 
plank by the caulking-iron, that the oakum is forced through the seam 
into the ship, and that that seam can never be again caulked tight. 
From this cause the oakum in the scam becomes wet and rotten; and 
the ship's crew are exposed to the injurious effects of inhaling the 
putrid air through the openings of the ship's timbers. The confined 
state of a ship under hatches in a tropical climate, is well known to 
all who have been on board one in the heavy tropical rains and gales 
of wind when the monsoon sets in, and which last for days and weeks 
together. 

Vint m Pih'ty or Jac.hwood. — This is the Tamil and Muluyalu 
name of a tree which is well known to natives and Europeans. It 
grows in the native cultivated grounds, and pays a duty to the govern- 
ment. This tree is of the greatest value to the natives, in consequence 
of its fruit, which forms part of their food. In Ceylon it supports the 
pepper-vine. In many places it is found two feet and a half in 
diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet high. In Canara this 
wood was preferred by Tirii Sui.tAn for the Grab vessels built at 
Onnor, the naval depot. In Ceylon, at Point, dc Galle, it is used 
by the furniture-makers for chairs, couches, &c., for which purpose 
it answers well; and, if polished with care, its brilliant colour is 
superior to that of mahogany. Whan worked and cut down it is 
yellow, but turns dark and improves by age. 

Myrolc, or Mirole % in Tamil and Malaynla, is a wood of much 
value, but scarce. It is very heavy and strong, and grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and fifteen or twenty feet high. It is gene- 
rally used where, strength and durability are required. 

Curmbolc is the Malavala name of a wood from the forests in 
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Canara. It. grows to about twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, 
and from fifteen to thirty feet high : it is used by the natives for 
house-work, and is considered a useful and durable wood. 

Vup-maram, in Malayala and in Tamil ; it is also named Na- 
dcnarUf and is to be found in the forests of the coast from north to 
south. It grows from sixty to eighty feet high, and from two to three 
feet in diameter. It is a light sort of wood, similar to the white Ame- 
rican fir of New England. This is the tree which produces the best 
description of country damah, 1 or resin ; but it is not so valuable as the 
dainah from the island of Sumatra. The natives use the large trees 
as rafts, and as catamarans, and for house-building, and the small 
spars to make sheds and yards for the native vessels. So long as the 
moisture of the wood remains, it may be considered to answer these 
purposes ; but when it becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no use. 

At Cochin I formed the rafter's and uprights of the roofs over the 
ships of war at that port of this wood, with the pollings of split bam- 
boo over them, and cadjans (cocoa-nut leaves platted), all of which 
were lashed together by coir yarns. The amount of expense for a 
roof with sheds was about 350 rupees, or AAL sterling. 

One sort of the Dup-maram is named Maadcnar, which means 
long-stringed Dup-maram. It. grows to about sixteen inches in 
diameter, and sixty feet in height. It is not of much use or value. 

There is another sort named Paini Dup-maramy which produces 
a sort of resinous gum. This tree is found in the Cochin and TVa- 
vancor forests, but is rarely cut down, as the damah taken from it is 
valuable, and when mixed with the wood-oil makes the Paini varnish. 
This is an article of export to China from Sumatra, where this tree 
also grows from thirty to fifty feet high, and from two to four feet 
in diameter, and in greater abundance than on the coast of Malabar. 

Dcvcdah is the Portuguese, Tamil, and Malayala name of a wood, 
known to Europeans by that of Cedar of Lib anus , or Spanish cedar. — 
This tree is to be found from Cape Comorin, south of Malabar, to the 
north part of Canara. It grows to a large size, from eighteen inches 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from thirty to forty feet high. 
This may be considered a good wood, and might be found useful with 
the heavy woods in ship-building. The texture of some trees is hard, 
and might be converted into good plank. It is much used by the 
natives for house-work and furniture. It is imported into Ceylon, 
and to the coast of Coromandel, from Pegu and Rangoon, and 
named Chitl'ujoiuj wood, I need not enter into any further detail of 

• J famuli Is a resin used aq a substitute for pitch for the scams of ships after 
ruulkhig, &e. It is prepared with oil. 
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its qualities, as cedar is a common and well-known wood to all Euro- 
peans. There is also the Vela Devedah, or white cedar, which grows 
in" the forests of Cochin and Travancor. It may be had in grunt 
quantities, and is said to be useful and durable. I know it to be a 
tough wood for boards, and plank for boats and vessels, for which 
purpose it is generally used, as well as for house-work. It grows to 
about two feet in diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet high : 
its grain resembles the red cedar, but it is closer grained and heavier. 

Headic, the Malayala name of a tree in the forests of Canara. It 
grows from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and from thirty to 
fifty feet high. It is a close-grained wood, and is said to be durable ; 
but it is rather scarce. 

Mangai, or Mangoc, the Malayala name of a tree which is known 
throughout India by natives and Europeans. It grows to a large sixe, 
and produces a most delicious fruit. Many trees are found throe 
feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. The wood is of a whitish colour, 
and is not durable or of much value. The natives make canoes of it. 
These trees are preserved for the produce of their fruit, which, when 
green, forms a part of the native food for curry and pickles. At times 
it is used medicinally, and is strongly acid. 

Angcly^ or Angilica, the Malayala and Tamil name of a tree 
which grows to two and a half and three feet in diameter, and from 
fifty to sixty feet high. It is used for large canoes and snake-boats, 
and, if kept oiled, is very durable. It is also used for planks for 
native vessels, in consequence of its being very tough, to hold the 
yarns when the planks are sewed together, which is the case with all 
the flat-bottomed boats on the coast, where there is a surf on the 
beach, as at Madras, the Mussula boat; at Mangalore and Calicut, 
the Manchc boats, &c. ; and many of the pattamahs are fastened 
by padding of coir on the joints of the plants, &C. 1 

Nidam Paini, the Malayala name of a tree which means long 
Paini. It grows to about two feet in diameter, and seventy feet 
high, and produces a sort of varnish which is used with the wood-oil 
before named, for paint or wood. The natives use the spars for raft- 
ing timber down the rivers, and for the yards of small vessels, ll is 
a wood of little value, being neither strong nor durable. 

Porcal Paini, the Tamil and Malayala name of a wood which 
may be ranked among the best sort of the Diijri Marams, or Puinis, 
and next to the peons on the coast of Malabar. It might be used for 



1 See lay description of the native vessels of India, Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, Vol. I. 
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small yards of vessels. At limes this wood is called Ptini Poini by 
some of the northern natives : it is of a light-red colour, and grows 
to about eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty feet long. 

Penarti Palam Maram, the Malayala name of a tree. It is used 
at times by the natives, but is of little value. 

Nelle Pale, the Tamil name of a tree which produces the country 
gooseberry: the fruit is one of the most powerful acids of India. It 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter. The wood is not of any 
use. 

Parnty Maram, the Tamil name of a tree. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and twelve feet long, and produces a nut 
which the natives cat, and on which wild animals feed. It is not of 
much value. 

I Hindu Pale, a tree which produces a fruit. It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet high. It is not of much 
use excepting for its fruit, which is eaten by the natives and by wild 
animals. 

Bcllerom, the Tamil name of a wood, which is called in Malabar 
and Canara Kyndle. It resembles the wood named Angely at Cochin 
and in Ceylon. The Company's cruiser, Aurora, was built, by way 
of experiment, of this wood, procured from the forests in the north 
of Malabar; and it appeared to answer its purpose. 

Cajom Monc, which is the Malayala name for Cassur-nut. This 
tree grows to about ten inches diameter, and covers a large surface. 
It is considered the best sort of wood for charcoal, and is foiled for 
this purpose only. With this as a substitute for coals, the assistance 
of a sheep-skin for bellows, and a hole in the ground for a forge, the 
native smiths produce any piece of iron-work that may be required 
for ship-work; iron knees and channel-work for large vessels; and 
the brass-founder, any piece of metal, such as the pintles and braces 
for ships of 700 tons burden. 

Ambalam, the Malayala name of a wood which produces a fruit 
considered by the natives to be the wild Mangoc. The fruit is very 
acid, and, as well as the wood, is of no use. 

Bembbr, the Tamil name of a tree which grows on the Coromandel 
coast : it is remarkably durable and strong. The few natives who 
build vessels on that coast, prefer it to the other woods of the coast, 
which are not very abundant. 

Horingi Maram, the Tamil name of a tree which produces the 
soap- nut, or rather the soap-apple, which the natives use as a sub- 
stitute for soap. This tree is common on the Malabar coast, and 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet long. It 
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is used by the carpenters for many purposes. There is another sort 
named Horingi Tanga Maram> which is the jungle or wild soap-tree. 
The apple is very inferior in size and quality to the former, and the 
tree nothing* more than jungle or underwood. These soap-apples are 
gathered and sold in the bazar at all seasons of the year, and answer 
the purposes of soap for washing. 

Puoam, the Tamil name of a tree of a light-red colour, much like 
the Spanish mahogany. It is generally curved in its growth, and is 
considered very durable. It grows to about twenty-four inches in 
diameter, and seldom more than twenty feet high. It produces a 
fruit which the natives pickle, and from which also they extract an 
oil. which they use for rheumatic gout, bruises, and various com- 
plaints: it is considered by them to be valuable. The weight of this 
wood is about thirty-seven and a half pounds the cubic foot. 

Mailah, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twelve 
feet high, and twelve inches in diameter. It is generally curved, and is 
used i 11 boat-work. It produces a fruit which the wild pea-fowl Iced 
on ; and is to be found in the forests of Malabar, and also in Ceylon. 

Pulli Maram, known to Europeans by the name of " tamarind." 
There are two sorts of the tamarind, the light and the dark. These 
trees grow to about seven or eight feet in diameter at the butt, while 
that of the body of the tree is about live feet. This part is seldom 
more than ten feet long, when it branches out into curves of various 
dimensions. It is considered valuable, from the quantity of fruit it 
produces, which is used medicinally. The acid is used in cookery. 
These trees are cultivated in gardens, and spread their branches to 
a great extent. The timber is remarkably heavy and hard, much 
like lignum vita ; and is used generally for shivers in blocks, and 
such purposes. 

Puoam Parasom, the Tamil name of a tree with which the natives 
of Malabar are well acquainted, and which they use for the masts 
and yards of pattamahs. It grows to about sixty feet high, and 
fifteen inches in diameter : it may be considered inferior to the mast- 
peon before described. 

Kanah, the Tamil name of a tree which grows in Travancor and 
Malabar to about twelve feet in height, and ten inches in diameter. 
It is generally curved in its growth, and very soft and light. It 
resembles the American red-birch as to its silvery grain The native 
carpenters use it for the frames of small vessels. It is of little value 
in consequence of its early decay. 

Cunjara, the Tamil and Malayala name of a tree which grows to 
about two feet and a half in diameter, and from twenty- live to thirty 
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of little use or durability. The natives value its fruit, which is very 
intoxicating, and used by tlictn as n medicine. 

Kadda Pilow, the Tamil name of a tree, which is the river side 
Jachwood, It is inferior to the wood of that name : the natives use 
it for inferior purposes in small pattamahs and coasting-vessels. It is 
not of much value. 

Tallo. Tanya, the Malayala and Tamil name of a tree, which 
grows to about, two feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. It is the 
tree that produces the jungle-almonds, on which the monkeys and 
other animals of the forest i'v.cd. The natives cut this weed into 
boards for boats and house-building : they also make it into canoes, 
which are. said to be durable. The boats are sowed together by coir- 
yarns.' 

AhvA Mar am, in Malabar, is u steam-wood," from its emitting 
steam when the root is cut. This tree grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and fifteen feet long: it. is a wood of little value. At times 
it is used for inferior purposes in the frames of native vessels, in repairs, 
&e. It is not very durable. 

Navp.llu Mar am, the Tamil name of a tree which signifies " tongue- 
wood." It grows to about fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
high : it is considered a strong and durable wood; and more particu- 
larly so under water. The native carpenters prefer it for the frames of 
small vessels in consecpicncc of its strength and durability. 

Kaniara Vatic, the name of a wood which the native carpenters 
use for boat-work, and small vessels. It. ranks amongst the numerous 
jungle-woods, and grows only to twelve inches in diameter, and about 
fifteen feet high. It is not of much consideration as to quality, 
quantity, or durability. 

Vcltt.Hl, the Tamil name of a wood which rcsemMcs the F.nglidi pear- 
tree. It grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and (ifleen feet, high : 
it would answer well for carve- work, from the fineness of its grain. 

Munchetty Maram, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to 
about twenty-five feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter; 
it is used by the natives for coasting-vessels and house-building : it. is 
of little value. 

I'ony, the Tamil and Malayala name of si tree which is very heavy 
and remarkably strong. It grows to about, eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet in height, and spreads its branches to a great extent. 
The native carpenters prefer this wood for the knees of vessels, and 
also for general uses where strength is required. The trunk of the 
tree is applied to the uses of the block-maker, for shivers, blocks, ole. 

1 See u Description (if Indian Vessels," .fuunml II. A. 8. vol. i. p. <I, 
VOL. II. e c 
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Towtitl, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about two 
loot in diameter, and thirty feet high. It is remarkably light but not 
very durable, and is used by the natives for catamarans, &c. 

Pallaya Payanye, the Malayala name of a tree, which means 
" plank-wood." It grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and four- 
teen feet in height. It is soft and light, and is used by the natives for 
country vessels and catamarans. This wood, with all the light jungle- 
woods, arc of little value, in consequence of their early and rapid 
decay. 

Kuwait Tanya Maram, which is the wild cinnamon-wood of the 
jungle. It grows to about twenty or thirty feet high, and from twelve 
to liffeen inches i\) diameter: it is very scarce, and consequently not 
much known or used. 

A tit, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about twenty 
feet high, and from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. It produces 
a sort of fig, which the natives use medicinally. The tree is rather 
scarce. 

Ardda, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about, ten 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet high : it is used, in conjunction 
with the other woods, in country vessels, &c. 

Ellandc, the Malayala name of a tree which the natives use for 
general purposes. It produces a fniit from which they extract a 
sweet-scented oil, which is used medicinally; and also for the hair of 
(he females on days of ceremony. 

lhalluh, the Malayala name of a tree that grows to about eight 
inches in diameter, and sixteen feet high. It is used by the natives 
on the coast for boats; and for timbers and knees in larger vessels: 
it is considered strong and durable. 

Maruti, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about four- 
teen inches \\\ diameter, and from twenty to twenty-four feet high. It 
produces a fruit which the natives use as a medicine, and from which 
also they extract an oil which they use in lamps, and \n anointing the 
body after bathing. 

Karimlayarah) the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
forty feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. It. is used by 
the native carpenters in house and ship-building, and for various 
purposes. It is not found in any quantity, and consequently it is not 
much known. 

Pcrjiy the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about twelve 
feet in height, and ten inches in diameter. It is very hard and strong, 
and is used by the natives for knee and boat-timbers; and is ranked 
among the jungle-woods of the coast. 
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Oriph-lingi-Maram, the Malayala name of a tree that grows to 
about twelve feci high, and ten inches in diameter •. it is very close- 
grained and durable. 

Eddcllah, the Malayala name of a tree winch grows to about 
thirty feet high, and twelve inches in diameter. It is used in boats and 
country vessels; and is designated jungle-wood. In consequence of 
its scarcity it is not much known or used. 

h'ttrcovam, \\\v. Malayala name of a tree which grows to about, 
eight inches diameter, ami twelve feet long. It is generally curved, and 
used for the frames of native vessels, and for agricultural purpose?. 
It is known as jungle- wood. 

Tthri in Tamil, J oil am in Malayala, which means watcrwood. 
This tree grows to about two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably soft and porous, and contains a great quantity of 
water : when it is felled it is of little use ; and is considered as one of 
the inferior kinds of jungle- wood. 

Pcrra Mnram in Malayala, <',<na Maro.ni in Tamil, arc the names 
of a tree that produces the guava fruit, lis wood is very hard and 
close-grained. This tree grows to about twelve or eighteen feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter; it is used, in conjunction with tbe 
jungle-woods, for inferior purposes, but is generally known as a garden 
fruit-tree. 

Kavgti Vittiiy the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about 
sixteen feet high, and eight inches in diameter. It. is used for similar 
purposes as the preceding, and is one of the jungle-trees of the coast. 

KahlarO, the Malayala name, of one of the jungle-trees. It 
grows to about seventeen feet in height, and seven inches in diameter; 
is very hard, close-grained, and strong; and is used by the natives in 
boats, and for timbers and knees in vessels. 

Elamtm, the Tamil name of the wild cotton-tree, which grows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to six feet in diameter. It is 
a very soft, light wood, and used by the natives for catamarans and 
canoes; and also for rafting the heavy timber from the forests: it is 
not durable or of much value. 

Vv.lle Mnram, the Malayala name of a tree that grows to about 
twelve feet high, and eight inches in diameter. Its wood is much 
admired on account of its handsome dark streaks of black and brown, 
with white and yellow ground. It is very much like ebony in grain, 
and also in leaf. It produces a flower which is considered sacred ; 
and is used for decorating the females on days of ceremony at the 
pagodas. 

Vardagmir, the Malabar name of a small tree which is remarkably 
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haul and strong' . It is used by the natives for spears, weapons of 
defence, and such purposes as require the hardest kinds of wood. This 
tree and many of the above-mentioned sorts are known as jungle- 
woods only. 

Patt'i Vayngit (which means dog- wood), the Malayala name of cuic 
of the inferior sorts of jungle-wood : it is considered of little use or 
\alnc. 

Vppittahy the Malayala name of a wood which is hard, stron<v, 
and heavy. It grows to about twelve, feet high and ion inches in 
diameter. It is used by the native carpenters for the frames of boats, 
of coasting-vessels, and similar purposes, where strength is required. 

IV///V Puna, known in Malabar as the white or Cat- Puna. It 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and eighteen feet hiph ; 
and is used by the native carpenters for the frames of vessels. H 
grows curved, and is not durable. It is not found in any quantity 
in the forests. 

Narah t the Malayala name of a tree that grows to about twelve 
foot high, and ten inches in diameter. It is curved in growth, and is 
used for the frames of vessels. It is not. very durable, and rank?* as 
one of the inferior sorts of jungle-wood. 

lim'hifjatta, the Malayala name of a soft, light wood, which is pre- 
ferred by the natives for the soles of sandals, &c. It grows to about 
twelve feet high, and eight inches in diameter. It. produces a fruit 
from which oil is extracted. This, with the leaves of the tree, is used 
for gout and rheumatic pains. 

Kalloir Mow, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about 
sixteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet in height. It produces a 
nut which is food for monkeys and other animals of the forest : the 
wood is used for various purposes, but is of little value. 

Viuc-Kurah, the Malayala name of a tree which produces, the 
country olives, to which the natives arc very partial. This fruit is also 
food for the wild beasts and birds of the forest: the tree grows to 
about eighteen feet, high, and twelve inches in diameter. 

Choutal, the Malayala name of a tree that, grows to about forty 
feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. It is a wood which the 
native coopers use in preference to the woods of the country for casks, 
vats, tubs, &e. 

Aralic, Porrcly Attn, Itti, the Malayala names of a tree which 
grows to about forty feet in height, and two feet in diameter ; it is 
used by the native carpenters for the planks in vessels, and is said by 
them to be a valuable wood. This tree the Ilindfi people wo ls hip 
and respect, and consider of great importance and value. 
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Kajriw, the Malayala name of a free which grows lo about, eight 
loot in height, and ten inches in diameter; it is very strong, and the 
crooks of it arc used by the carpenters lor boat-work. 

Vcllc-cloWy the Malayala name of a tree that grows to about six- 
teen feet high, and eight inches in diameter. It is used by the carpen- 
ters for the frames and knees of country vessels. It produces a white 
seed which the natives use medicinally. 

Kurotu-imlahy the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about 
eighteen feet long, and eight inches in diameter. It is very close in its 
grain, and remarkably hard and strong. H produces a fruit which is 
eaten medicinally ; but the wood is not much used in consequence of 
the labour required in working it. 

Kara-Kundlc, the name of a tree that grows in the Malabar and 
Travancor forests to about sixty feet in height, and two feet in diameter. 
It is used by the Arabs for masts of dowes, buggerows, donis, and 
pattamahs. It. is very strong, and is said to be durable; but must be 
considered heavy for the purposes lo which it is applied. 

Koir-pahy the Malayala name of a tree which answers the purpose 
of small spars for native vessels : it is said to be strong and durable 
for such purposes. 

Milulu, the Malayala name of a tree that grows to about sixteen 
feet high, and ten inches in diameter. It is known as one of the jungle- 
woods, and is used by the native carpenters for boats' knees and 
timbers, on account of its strength. 

Vriuiruhy the Malayala name of a jungle-tree which grows to about, 
twenty-four feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. It is used 
in building native, vessels and for other native purposes. 

Pala Maram, the Malayala name of one of the jungle fruit-trees. 
It produces a fruit which the natives use medicinally, but as timber it 
is of no value. 

Char{i y the Malayala name of a jungle-wood which grows to about 
forty feet high, and two feet in diameter. It is used in building native 
vessels, particularly for planks. It is not very durable, and is of little 
value except for those purposes. It is cheap, and is easily procured 
from the banks of the rivers. 

Elupo,-Maram y the Malayala name of a tree which grows to fifty 
feet in height, and two and a half feet in diameter. It is said to be a 
useful timber, and is found to be durable in native vessels for planks, 
beams, &c. It produces a fruit from which an oil is extracted, which 
is used for lamps and other purposes. 
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On the Timber of Ceylon. 

Yar. ifieij in Tamil, and Crawn in Portuguese and Dutch. This 
dec grows tall and straight, from twenty to forty-five feet high, and 
from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may be obtained in great 
quantities, and answers many purposes in ship and house-work. 

Narvcll, sometimes called Jambu> in Tamil and Portuguese. It 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and from ten to fourteen 
feet in height. It is used for the frames of native vessels and bouts, 
and is not considered as a very durable wood. After it has attained 
its full growth it produces a berry which the natives use as food. 

Knrangullc, the Tamil name of a tree which is more generally 
known to the English by that of " Ebony " It may be procured at 
Trincomalee in great quantities, but that which is near the water side 
is very small. The largest, may be about nine inches in diameter, and 
from ten to twelve feet high : it is used for chairs and house furniture. 
On the Malabar coast this tree is named Charu-Maram. It grows to 
about ten inches in diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, but 
the black heart of it does not exceed seven inches in diameter. In 
the north part of Malabar, in Canara, it is named Acha-Maram, 
and by some of the Kauatakas Nugughu, The natives use the young 
buds, leaves, and flowers of this tree in cases of flux and in inflam- 
mation of the liver, for the cure of which it is said to be most useful. 
At Point do Guile, a great deal of the .Ebony and Kalamandel wood 
is exported to England. 

Ticlla in Malayala and Tamil, — a tree which is not much known 
in Ceylon. It grows from eight to twelve inches in diameter. It is 
used by the natives in the frames of country boats; and, from its 
strength and durability, is found to answer the purpose well. 

Tc.ntithicy the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about twelve 
or eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve feet high : it cannot be con- 
sidered valuable. It is sometimes used by the natives for inferior and 
common purposes. 

Kandivy the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It is used at times in 
house-work. 

Volcano* the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twelve 
inches in diameter, and eighteen feet in height. In appearance it 
resembles English oak. The native carpenters use it in boats and 
vessels' frames, knees, &o. 

Vonangu, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about, eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is used by the native 
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carpenters in house-work, &c. ; unci produces a fruit which the natives 
cat. 

Naruvealy, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and fifteen feet in height : not of much use. It 
produces a small red fruit which is of a very glutinous nature, and 
much esteemed l>y the natives of Malabar. From the bark of this 
tree a kind of cordage is made, which is used for the purposes required 
in the hills, and in the conveyance of timber, &c. 

Parcutillr.y the 'Jamil name of a tree which grows to about twenty- 
four inches in diameter, and fifteen feet in height. It is used by the 
natives in boats, houses, and other works : it is not of great value. 

Kurtu Tanyic, the Tamil name of the jungle cocoa-nut. It grows 
to about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in height. The 
fruit of this tree is of no use, and the trunk is of little value. 

Muhnuraca, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter, and twenty- five feet in height. It is 
used by the natives for canoes, catamarans, and many other pur- 
poses. It produces a fruit which, with the leaves of the tree, is used 
medicinally. 

Vclle Ncalca, the Malayala name of a tree which grows to about 
ten inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. The branches of this tree 
arc very strong, and are used for the frames of native vessels. 

Vcraetal, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about fourteen 
inehes iu diameter, and < tight feet. high. It resembles mahogany, but 
is capable of a more brilliant polish: the natives use it for superior 
purposes. It produces a kind of fruit which is, I believe, of little use. 

V ft local, or Vuloaylum Maram, the Tamil name of a strong 
wood which is used by the natives in making farming utensils. It 
grows to twenty inehes in diameter, and twelve feet in height. The 
bark of this tree, with the Murandum hark and ginger, is user! by the 
natives for cleaning and preserving the teeth. 

Chomondri, or Chalembry, the Tamil name of a tree the wood of 
which is of a very dark colour, and durable. It grows to between 
twelve and twenty inches in diameter, and twenty feet in height. It is 
used by the native carpenters for general purposes. It produces a 
fruit which is used as medicine. 

Karudfiy the Tamil name of a tree which the natives use in boat- 
work. It is not durable, and is of little value. 

Voile Aero, the Tamil name of a tree which is white Acre. It grows 
to about twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet in 
height. It is a light wood, and is generally converted into catamarans, 
being considered useful for that purpose only. 
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Puna, the wood commonly called Peon in England. It is used 
for masts, yards, &e. This is the wood so much spoken of by persons 
from Ceylon, and it certainly is of a good quality, and superior to that 
of Malabar; but, from its small dimensions, its scarcity, and the 
trouble in obtaining* it, is of little consideration. The largest said to 
have been found was eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty feet in 
height ; but (he largest we could discover was not more than nine 
inches in diameter, and thirty-live feet high. In quality it i* much the 
same as the first sort in Malabar, which may be obtained at Man- 
galore from the native merchants at all times when the coast is open 
(viz. from November to April), of three feet in diameter, and one hun- 
dred and ten feet long, for the sum of 1/K)/. sterling. 

Ulaniuda, the Tamil name of a tree which is very heavy and close- 
grained. It is one of the best sorts of Ceylon wood ; of a dark-brown 
colour, and grows to about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
in height. 

Kaiamanak in Tamil, Minilrj/ in Portuguese. This tree grows to 
about thirty ieot in height, and two feet and a half in diameter. It 
can be obtained in great quantities. It is used by the natives for planks 
in vessels, and is considered valuable ; but from what I have seen of the 
stock iu store at Trincomalec-yard, 1 am of opinion that it is only 
applicable to inferior purposes in the. dockyard and ships. 

(hire, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to fourteen inches iu 
diameter, and ten Ivc.i iu height. It is used by the native carpenters 
for palanquins and eoaeh-work. 

Puuichic, the Tamil and Portuguese names of a tree which grows 
in Ceylon and Travancor, from thirty to sixty feet high, and ten to 
twenty-four inches in diameter. In Ceylon it grows tall anil straight; 
in Travancor it is not more than twenty feet high, and is curved. 
It produces a fruit which resembles externally the small russet 
apple : when pressed it yields a very glutinous juice, which is used 
as a substitute for glue; and may be considered in that country as 
very superior to glue for the use of joiners. In Ceylon this tree is 
converted into masts, yards, &c. for country vessels; and the native 
carpenters consider it the best sort of all the jungle woods for that 
purpose. 

I ipc/iic, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to fourteen inches 
iu diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet high. It is used for boat- 
work and house-furniture. 

Mavtjosa, the Portugese name, and Vcmbu the Tamil and Malayala 
names of a tree which grows from eighteen inches to three and a half 
feet in diameter. In appearance it is much like mahogany, and is used 
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by the natives for general purposes. It. produces a fruit from which an 
oil is extracted which is used medicinally. 

Karucue.-wach, the Tamil name of a tree which is very close- 
grained and heavy. It is used for the frames of native vessels, and is 
considered a good strong wood. It grows to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twelve to fourteen feet in height. 

Kartu Toda f the Tamil name of the wild or jungle orange-tree ; 
it grows to from ten to sixteen inches in diameter, and ten feet in 
height. It is a very handsome yellow wood : its IVuit is of no use. 

Pali in Tamil, Jramhu in Malabar, Palar't in Portuguese ; — the 
wood known in England by the name of Iron-wood. It grows to 
about thirty feet, in height, and twenty inches in diameter. It is very 
useful for stocks of anchors, piles for jetty-heads, beams in store- 
houses and places where strength is required ; for such purposes 
it will be found useful and durable: it may be obtained in great 
quantities at a very moderate rate. 

Povarasia in Tamil, Santa Marin in Portuguese; — and called by 
Europeans Ceylon TuUp-trcc. It is used at times by the coachmakers 
for wheels, &e. Jt is a tree generally planted to ornament walks in 
gardens, and is very common : it. produces a yellow flower. 

Piancha, the Tamil name of a tree which is of a dark colour and 
very heavy and close-grained. It grows to about twelve inches \n 
diameter, and fourteen feet in height. From this tree the native car- 
penters make the frames of vessels, it being considered durable: it 
produces a fruit which is of no use. 

Somcndilla y the Tamil and Malabar name of a tree yielding the 
best and most useful wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. It is com- 
monly called llalmililc and Hamcnicl, by the Dutch and Portu- 
guese. It grows straight, from twenty to forty feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. This tree, with the satin-wood, is 
the most plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon ; and may be obtained 
at a moderate rate to answer the demands of the navy in India : it may 
be considered superior to any wood lor capstan bars, cross and 
trussel-trees, cask-staves, battens for yards, fishes for masts, boat- 
building, &c. At Madras, it is highly valued for coach-work from 
the toughness and fineness of its grain. 

Kauna, the Tamil name of a tree which is used for boat-crooks, 
knees, &e. This tree grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
six to ten feet in height. It is strong and durable, and produces a 
fruit which is similar to the cocoa-nut, and is used by the poorer natives 
as food. 

Charlomhiy the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
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fifty feet high, and twenty inches in diameter. It is very close-grained 
and light, and resembles some kinds of mahogany, ft is used in 
house-work, &c. : the fruit which it produces is of little value. 

Kuvcama, the Tamil name of a tree which is remarkably heavy 
and strong. It grows to about two and a half or three feet in diameter, 
and is curved in its growth. It is used in the frames of native vessels : 
it produces a fruit which is of no use. 

Altati % the Tamil name of a tree which is of little value. It 
grows to about ten or twelve inches in diameter, and eighteen feet 
long It produces a flower, and then a seed-pod, which is used as a 
medicine. 

Pi'/iif/nl, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about, eighteen 
inches i\\ diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is of little use. Its 
fruit, and also its juice, are used as applications to ulcers, &c. From 
the seed a fixed oil is prepared which is considered valuable in rheu- 
matic pains, bruises, &c. 

Tcru-Kundle, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about two 
foci in diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is used in country 
vessels, and produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 

Kayann, the Tamil name of a tree which is about ten inches in 
diameter, and fourteen feet in height : it produces a fruit which is of 
no value. 

WujUcy, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twelve 
inches i\\ diameter. It is a strong wood, and is used by the natives 
for wheels of carts, &c 

Kartumciy the Tamil name of a tree which is considered to be the 
lYifd MuHtjo. This tree grows to about two and a half or three feet 
in diameter, and twenty- four feet high. It is used for canoes, native 
boats, «fco. The fruit is very acid, and is sometimes made use of by 
the lower class of natives in cookery. 

Ycrda-Canara, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
twenty inches in diameter, and from forty to sixty feet high. At 
times some of the country vessels get their masts from this tree: it is 
not durable or strong. 

Yirvy, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet high. This is a very handsome, 
hard wood. It produces a kind of seed which is very mealy, and 
which the poorer class of the natives eat as a substitute for rice. 

Chivcndi, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet in height. It is used in house- 
work and for other purposes. 

Ycll-viru, the Tamil name of a tree which is about fourteen 
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inches in diameter, and eight feet in height. Its strength and dura- 
bility induce the natives to prefer it to other wood for the purpose of 
supporters to their huts. 

Vcngula-Cyam, the Tamil name of a tree of little value. It grows 
to about twelve inches in diameter, and six feet high ; and produces a 
fruit which is not made use of. 

Kartu-Ncdcnariy the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
fourteen inches in diameter, and fifteen feet high. It is used by the 
natives for their huts. It is not very durable, and is of little value. 

Kula, the Portuguese name of a tree, called in Tamil Kanughu. 
It is very heavy and close-grained, grows to about twenty-four inches 
i. ( diametcr, and eight feet high. The natives use it for general pur- 
poses, and for houses and vessels, It produces a fruit which they eat, 
and from which they extract an oil which is used as a medicine. 

Ear-ijidic, the Tamil name of a tree which is about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and eight feet in height. It is not a useful wood. 

Pnmlc-cytniv, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about 
twenty inches in di.^ncicr, ^nd twelve feet in height. It. is a close- 
grained wood and resembles the Evgli&h pcar-iroc. It is used by the 
natives for various purposes in making farming utensils. 

Kanjurea, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about sixteen 
inches in diameter, and ten or fifteen feet high. The natives use it 
at times in house-work. It produces a fruit which is used as a 
medicine. 

Ha.ly the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet high. It is used in native vessels, palan- 
quins, &c. and produces a fruit which the natives eat. 

Marvulinga, or Marvilingum- Maram , the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, and eight feet high. 
It is prized by the natives for sandals and toys, &c. It produces a 
kind of pod, which, witb the bark and leaves, is used with much suc- 
cess in cases of intermittent fevers. 

Mnra-vcria, the Tamil name of a tree which is much the same as 
the Vvllvcric in size and quality. It is used for natives' huts, &c, 
but is not of much value. 

Mochcaly the Tamil name of a tree which is about twenty inches 
in diameter, and eight or ten feet high. It is used in native boats, &e. 
It produces a fruit from which oil is extracted. 

Nar-putlCy the Tamil name of a tree which is used for canoes, 
planks of vessels, &c. It grows to about thirty feet in height, and 
twenty inches in diameter. It is not durable, and is of little use. 

VclatlCy the Tamil name, Ballmiju, in Portuguese; a tree which 
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grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet in 
height. It is remarkably strong, and is used by native carpenters in 
vessels. It produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 

Mungevenahy the Tamil name of a tree which grows to thirty 
inches in diameter, and eight feet long. It is close in its grain and 
light. It is used for gun-stocks, poles of palanquins, sandals, &c. 
It produces a fruit which is of little use. It is on the fruit of this tree 
(hat (he monkeys, pea-fowl, &c. feed. 

VernangUi the Tamil name of a tree which is also named mast- 
wood. It is light, and is used by the natives for the masts and yards 
of small vessels. It grows to about twenty inches in diameter, and 
from twenty to forty feet in height. It produces a fruit or seed 
similar to that of the Peon. 

Vchissalu-y the Tamil name of the White Iron- wood, which grows 
to about fourteen inches in diameter, and iv?n feet high. It is used by 
the natives for huts, poles, &c. and where strength and durability arc 
required. 

Veram Pchw, the JUalayala and Tamil name of a tree known \)y 
that of Jackwood. This tree is common throughout India, and is of 
great value to the natives, its fruit and nuts forming a considerable 
part of their food. The wood when cut is yellow ; but, when exposed 
to the air, turns dark as mahogany, to which it is superior in bril- 
liancy. It is generally used in articles of furniture for the Europeans, 
and for house-work, and is considered handsome : the largest tree of 
this kind which I have seen was about three feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. In Canara, this was the wood which 
Tipi) Si: Li an used for his vessels at Onnor, where his naval depot 
was formed. 

Muthvric, the Tamil name of a wood known in England by the 
name of satin-wood ; by the Portuguese it is called Jhiratu. It ig a 
handsome and valuable wood, and may be considered the most durable 
of any in Ceylon for general uses, provided it is seasoned in (h c 
shade: it may be converted into handsome furniture, &c. In conse- 
quence of its weight all trees are cut in lengths of from ten to twelve 
feet, for the purpose of getting it floated down the rivers from the 
forests, which is done in canoes. I am of opinion that it may be 
obtained from twenty-five to forty (cvt long, and the largest diameter 
thirty-six (o forty inches. That which is in general brought to the 
dock-yard is about fifteen feet long, and from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in diameter, being cut to that size for the ease of conveyance. 

Hairy or Avli, the Tamil name of a tree which grows from two to 
three feet in diameter, and from twelve to twenty feet high. It is m,ed 
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for general purposes in small country vessels. It produces the wild 
fig. 

Marntinrt) the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet in height. It is 
sometimes used by the natives for house and boat- work. 

Piri, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about twenty feet 
in height, and two feet in diameter. It is very close in its grain, and 
is used by the natives for the frames of vessels and in house-work, ft 
produces a fruit which is of no use. 

Kucvca, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and fourteen feet long. It is used by the natives in 
boats and house- work. 



